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When you dine you'll find it fine. 


OE’S SAUCE 


With cold meats, tinned and potted meats, | 
and cheese, Hoe’s Sauce is a real necessity. 


The following important Report appeared in a 
recent issue of 


Che Daily Chronicle. 


CHEESEMAKING AS A SCIENCE. 


Interesting information concerning cheeses, of which there are 156 kinds made in various countries, was 
given by Mr. A. Brewer, a member oF the Institute of Hygiene, in a lecture on “Cheese and Cheesemaking,” 
at the Battersea Polytechnic. 
Mr. Brewer described in detail the various processes in the making of cheese, and the methods of testing tho 
condition of the finished product. As an example of what is known as “hard” cheese, he cited Canadian Cheddar, 
and in the forefront of the “soft’’ category he placed St. Ivel Lactic Cheese. ‘he great dietetic value of the last 
named was, he said, due to its purity and the fact that it contains an abundance of the organic phosphates. 
The makers had achieved a great success, for they had produced a cheese which, owing to the rapid action 
of the special culture used, converted the curd into a cheese ready for the consumer. He hoped that the 
community would soon awaken to the great advantages of cheese generally as a substitue for flesh foods, and 
of this cheese in particular, which had a health value peculiar to itself. 
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Electricity. Electricity, as applied by the Pulvermacher Battery, cures once and for STOCKHOLM. = ( ke 


all Lost Vitality, Varicocele and all 
allied disorders, Rheumatism in 
any form, Kidney, Liver and Stomach 
Troubles, Constipation, Dyspepsia, 
Female Complaints, &o. 
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Battery Bell has received testi- 
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cians of ee een qloepieals, i F - 
over fifty mem of the Royal Coliege of Physicians of London, and physicians to 
Royalty, both in this country and on the Continent of Europe. iid sd 
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“Guide to Health and Stren 


Cut out this advertisement and send it to us to-day, and we will send you Pulver- 
macher’s Book on Curative Electricity, which tells you how to cure yourself in your 
own home withont the aid of drugs. It contains'a vast number of testimoniels from 
people who suffered froma wide variety of diseases, but who are now enjoying the best 
of health. Dou't delay, Write to-day. 
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£1,375 


ALREADY AWARDED FOR MIDDLES. 


As a result of “Middles” No. 10, the grand total awarded in these contests is now £1,375 15s. This week's winners in Contest No. 10 divide 
£153 a, ae aliens £76 13s. 6d. for the firat prize winner, and £37 13s. 6d. for the second. The remainder of the prize-money, £39, is. awarded in 
prizes of 10s. eac 


THIS WEEK’S WINNERS DIVIDE = £153 7s. 


You will find the names and addresses of the winners at the foot of this page. Look out for nert week’s prize-list. 


THE CONTEST THAT 
WILL PAY FOR YOUR 
SUMMER HOLIDAYS. 


ANOTHER BIG 
MIDDLES PRIZE-LIST 


ANNOUNCED BELOW. 


ceil 
THIS I8 WHAT YOU DO. . “ oo 

First of all, choose one of the words given opposite for ‘‘ Middles.” Then construct a . eee ain sla “ende iee oM ” 
sentence or phrase of two words (called a Middle"), which shall have some bearing on The following is the list from which you must choose a word for your “ Middles 
the chosen word. The first word of your “ Middle” must begin with the middle letter of the this week: 
wondiyan ct and the J with any of the letters in that word, or you may use the PosTMaN DENT13T INDIGESTION CONTINENTAL swErt criCert 
middle letter as initial of both words of your Middle.” In the list of words the middle letter | "SOENtovs = cuEEg = ROMAXcE naticte taSte stars 
is in heavier type. acaDEmr usSCLE soCks TESTIMONY appRess raANcCY 

For inst . suppose you take the word “DENTIST,” the centre letter of which is FLOWERS wiiTsunx DRAPES GvuAnp HEADACUES MANNEQUIN 
“T.” Use this letter as the initial for the first word and say “N" for the second, and we a yal sears ve ee ee 
get“ TOUCHES NERVE.” Or, again, take the word “ DS,” the centre letter sTYLisa TELEGRAMS PERFUME GOURMANDS PROFits RuRat 
of which is *M.” We choose “M” as the other letter and get “ MANY MEALS.” cousTsurr = waives = canErut mks maRsu raCra 


CN it a a tt eit i tt tt tel 
Below you will find two entry forms for “ Middles.” You are at liberty to use one or both, If you decide to use one, send a postal order 
for sixpence; if you use both entry forms you must send a shilling. You may send two “ Middles” on each entry form. 


1 Sitieca tarsrepeevaemnnaeancaieseosimioon sreureiontinusesicsions Cut ACross Pere .vicercccccccccsssvececseensante serene Aaata heures > 
RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 


“MIDNA” 


TAU attempts muet be forwarded on the printed entry form or they 
w:. be alaqualified, wai 

¥ b entry form must bear the usual signature of the competitor 
aH cg uses and addresses may not be Ly;pewritten or printed, 


a. Fi tor must give his or her real nameand address. Unless 
3 Sich COP A eplied en, the competiter forfeits hisurhcr righttloa 


thus condition dee eeeee ne eeeeeetetecseneeoes: seeree = 
ML wher you have filled up the entry form, cut it out, attach to ita postal by the decision published in ‘* Pearson's Weekly’’ and to accept it as final, and I enter only on this under 


tor for six pew ei elope addressed to the Eoit standi L agree to abide by the conditions printed in * . a 
1 Le, tpt a ie eatrect, London, WC. ee nding, and I agree to abide by the c printed in“ Pearson's Weekly 


5, Mark your envclope «* Middles No, 14," in the top left-hand corner. " Pees [No. of P.O.. 
6. Allattempts must arrive on or before Thursday, May 23rd. 
1. There are two entry forms, you may use one orboth, You may write 


fron Miaaleat” os If you use the two entry forms a pos 
Ree ener If you use the ab f a 
88 é sera must send @ slzpenn stal order for each y ove entry form send a postal order for 6d.; if you use both the one 
wcy forks "The BO; must te made payable io ©. Arthur Pearson Ltd., above and the one below send 1/-." 
e a 6 manner wr 
ead mass be qromees es namber must be written ON | vs scx sguecuarnivssgways inraeenrnedassnnnenn suwsonusee oe Cut across here .........:0..0065 is diieniasianioiesinnaamugnedsdisltentteeenee > 


on the entry form. Where one P.O. 
higher value is sent to cover more than one entr: 
m the number of this P.O. must be written on eac! 

entry form. > 
9. Of the amount received ‘after deducting 10 per 
Seat) one ale wip tobe th ed to the sender of the 


ly whom originality of idea will be taken into co era 
Ineve are more era then one of a “ Bliddle’’ thus selected by the 
ad -vicators, this half wil be divided st allsuch senders. 

10. The remaining half will be awarded in gifts by the adjudicators 
tu: ngst those competitors whose efforts show merit. 

il. The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to the loss or non- 
de ivery of any attempt submitted. 


WORD RELFCTED, “MIDpLes.”” 


T agree to abide by the decision published im “ Pearson's Weekly’’ and to accept tt as final, and I ent 1 thi 
standing, and I agree te abide by the conditions printed in poe Weekly.” i a aces 
12. No correspondence will be entered inte fn connection with the Signed PYITTTETTPITEL ITT RTE T eT e Te! rere asisnoe [No. of P.O.... 
3 ored. 


¢:upetition, and telegrams will be ign 
12, The published decision is final, and competitors may enter on 
thisunders! only. 
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RESULT OF 66 MIDDLES 99 No. 10. Matthews, Yiqnvngow College. Helin cu-Avon, 


NS ws ve eS SNe 


WL, & Wisk cand 7 Merioi, ie fe 2 Exchange, Bute Docks, Caidi 2, 
Brown, W. ‘ardale Orescen’ inburgh. lerret! ., Birdlip, Gloucester. 
ist PRIZE, £76 13S. 6d. Barna, Mrs, I., 57 Dagmar Street, Belfast. . Mustchia, A., 89 Portland Road, Hove, Brigtitca. 
“ Butler, Mrs. F., Nottingham Road, Borrowash, Derby. Offord, L. B., 19 Holland Road, Willesden. 
Tus first prize of £76 138, 6d. has been wou by: Batler, Mre. x Sub ose, Aubrey Rod, Birmingham, Oliver, Miss i. 236 1Selisbury Berrace, Gaierhead on Ty 10, 
Cookson, a i . 9 , 115 Gr. Titchfie. sleet. 
ROBERT McPHAIL, QOooper, J. M., Bridge House, Bonnvoridge. Pollard, T, 3 Bartholomews, Brighton. 
107 Bellevue poae. is Graig, W. D., 37 i ss = Ree Portsmouth. Potter. Mics... 152 King Henry's Road, Hamratesd 
nbdurgh, mall, D., 121 Ciu jardens Road, Sheffield. ts, W. W., enmcen Terrace, Swan-ca 
whose Middle” read as follows: Doyle, O., 157 Clonliffe Road, Dublin. Richards, J. A., 23 Haughton Road, Hand.worth, S:a%e, 
a . ia “ ; Edwards, A., Kingston Road, Birmingham. Roberts. G. A., 3 lly 'Ter:ace, Ma Road, Rivi 
Juc@ter: Gapine Rustics. Edwards, B. F., 55 Woodlands ftoad, Liverpool. Roose, Miss P.'W., 18 Aicxandra Road, Birkenhcad. 
Emaley. Mie L., 105 Walmer Street, Rusholme, Manchester. Russell J., 30 Millar Terrace, Rutherglen, Glasgow. 
vans, Lloyds Street, Yhitworth, Rochdaie. * ret. A. H., LT $., atham. 
F. d, 8. M., 22 Marsden Road, Southport. Shade, Miss M. E., The Rectory, Braff, Oo. imei ick. 
2nd PRIZE, £37 13s. 6d. Foster, al Chilbolto: 7 Btockbridge, Hane. Shearer, Miss K.N., 2 Mositeoinerie Terrace. Ardrossan 


er, ts. 
‘rear yas = 4 Gordon, Mr, 8., Hinsburn Street, Spriagburn, Glasgow. Skekey, M., Queen Btreet_ Mi ls, Batley, W. Yorks. 
The second prize of £37 13s. 6d. has been awarded to: Goran, C. W., 5 Alexandra Cre:cent, Blyth, Newcastle-oa-Tyne. Skinner, W, How Green, Hever, Kent 


T. C. MORIARTY Gray, G., 15 Donegal] Square South, Be! fast. 
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i. 0, J. W., Loddington, Tugby, Leicester. Spaldi A., R.A.M. Oollege, Milibank. 
” Colville Square. Ww. Farr . 60 South Streets Exeter 7 Steele, Ktcs A. 1 Woochine Villas, Caterham Valicy. 
why submi Bic eeanet ” , * Haslam, H. J., % High Street, Belmont, Botton, Stones, E., Westville, Wost Road, Pckesdown, Bourucmouth. 
UL. submitted the following ‘‘ Middle Henderson, J., Steyning, Sucscx. ‘Tarbert, Miss A. A., 
UseIexss: Lavpatory EPitApys. Hunter, G., 11 Oarnegia Street, Edinburgh. Taylor, H. J., 39-31 8t. Cen 


Hunter, Mix J., 54 Bury Now Road, Whitefield, Manchester. Walker, J. H:, 1é6 Durban R 


Kirkbam, J., 16 


78 PRIZES OF 10s. EACH. | fing Shera hat enn” re, 


cs. 
Devn, Boistol 


ants, 


Kyd, D. iat 

Alams, F. 8, Manor Streot, Braintree. Lambert, Mies A Iwell, Birmingham. Walton, 
Alams, J ~ + Langri: R. Hill, Snod‘and. chester. Watson 

tv. (hay Ree eee eee heey [athe tN, 31 Alma Terrace, Fulford Road, York. White, c 
Reeron, B., ‘Terrace, manswortd. L R. H., i8 Manideth Road, W:thington, Manches‘er. Why, A. W.G@ 
Wor, G., 10 North Newcastle, Staffs. ‘acintyre, J., 6 Canal Street Perth Williams, EB. J., 81 Dale Siret, Liverpool 
lish, W, HL, Strandfield, Wexford, Iroland. MeKenzie, C., 43 The Vineyard, Richmond, Surrey. Wills, R., 2 Boooh Grove Read, Newoutle on Tene 
Buiivood, J. 4 Spettiswoode Road, Edinburgh. Macmahon, J., Dowgh Mills, Miltowa, Malbay, Co. Ciarag Woodtioux, W. J., 23 Fort Sirest, Bairs'ayle, N. Devon, 
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[ Money, Watches. Blue Bird Brooches, Stylo Pens, and Serling-Wiix Sets offered in this week's for'liaes. 
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LESS DANGEROUS, . 

Dr. Geenrett, of Labrador, who, it will be 
remembered, told readers of P.W. some inter- 
esting stories of his life, when he was in London 
last year, is back in town again. 

Talking of his work recently, he remarked that 
he had found life out in Labrador no more dangerous 
than life in London. “It isn’t so dangerous,” 
he added; “‘there are no dinner parties !”* 


LIKE A PARROT. 

At a mecting in aid of his Cripples' Homes at 
Alton the other day Sir William Treloar mentioned 
that it was very easy for a Lord Mayor of London 
to get into touch with the Cabinet during his year 
of office. 

“They slap you on the back,” he said, “and 
call you ‘old fellow,’ but after your year of office 
is over, if you meet them in Pall Mall they don’t 
know you." 

If one is not mistaken it was Lady Treloar who 
told us about a parrot she had called “ The Cabinet 
Minister.” 

*“ Why do you call him that ?”’ she was asked. 

“Oh,” was the reply, ‘“ because he talks so 
much and laughs at his own speeches !” 


TOO BUSY. 

Mr. Petr RipcE pest a visit with Sir William 
to the homes at Alton some time ago, and he 
afterwards told a funny little story of an incident 
that happened during lunch. 

A heavy downpour of rain came on. 

“Dear me, Lizzie," Sir William remarked to 
the little maid who was waiting at table, “it is 
almost like the Flood.” 

“The Flood, sir 2”? repeated Lizzie inquiringly. 
“ What Flood t”? , 

“Yes, the Flood ; Noah, you know, and Mount 
Ararat,” Sir William explained. 

The little maid was still at sea, however. “I 
never have time to read the newspapers,” sho 


explained apologetically. 


PUZZLER. 

eT HE excellent suggestion has been made thet 
as Signot Marconi’s great invention has done 
so much to make life safor at sea, the next great 
Viner launched should be called the Marcon. It 
is to be hoped that the White Star Line or the 
Cunard Line will bear this suggestion in mind 
when they launch their next leviathan. 

A story comes from the United States of a negro 
who was greatly puzzled by the wireless system 
of telegraphy. 

“Mistah Jenkins,’ he asked his employer, 
‘*would yo’ be so good, sah, as to explain to me 
*bout this wireless telegraph business I hears 
*em a-talkin’ “bout ?” 

“Certainly, Henry,” was the reply, “ though 
T can do so only in a very general way as I don’t 
know much about the technical details mysclf. 
The main idea, however, is that the messages 
are sent through the air instead of over wires.” 

“‘Yassah,” said Henry, “I knows ‘bout dat; 
but, sah, what beats me is how dey fastens the 
air to the poles!” 


CUTE. 

In his new book, ‘The Surgeon’s Log,” Mr. 
J. Johnston Abraham tells of an amusing adventuro 
at Port Said. He was driving in the town one 
afternoon, and as they drew near one house the 
strains of music came echoing into the empty, 
sandy street. 

“As if at a signal,” says Mr. Abraham, the 
decrepit chariot stood still, my guide got down, 
and suggested I should go in. I thought rapidly, 
ard then followed him. It was queer,and I wanted 
to know. He led the way upstairs into a large 
room where several men were playing roulette. 
None took any notice of me, but apparently the 
bank was having a very bad timo of it. Ever- 
body was winning. The music from the auto- 
matic piano was deafening. I looked on silently 
for some time and then made a move for the door, 
An oily-looking Greek intercepted me. 

“Won’t you try your luck ?” he said. 

‘No, I’m not drunk enough,” I answered. 

He shrugged his shoulders and I passed out. 
On the stairs I paused and then stole quietly back. 
The music had ceased, and all the confederates, 
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who had been playing so feverishly, and winning 
so much, had ceased also, and were preparing to 
resume the siesta my advent had so fruitlessly 
interrupted,” 


A MISTAKEN IDENTITY. 

Mr: F. R. Benson, the famous actor, who as 
usual took a prominent part in the recent Shake- 
speare celebrations, is one of the keenest athletes 
on the stage, and this fact, which is well known in 
theatrical circles, led to a curious mistake. 


“Can you play Rugby. If so, come at ence.” 
A 


A DEAL. 

FHEATRICAL horse a are ang’ 4 far =e 
striking when seen on poster than they are 
the joes. but the new produetion at Drury Lane, 
Ben-Hur, has a horse race—or rather a chariot race 
—seene that surpasses anything of the kind that 
has ever befure been attempted. It lasts, too, 
much longer than the usual stage horse race, and 
as o “sensation,” it will take a lot of beating even 
by Mr. Arthur Collins, that master of stage sensa- 
tions, who is responsible for the whole production. 

Apropos of the Ben-Hur chariot race, Mr. Collins 
tells a story of a horse that had been entered for a 

ivate match. Unluckily it broke a leg, and 

‘ore the news could leak out its owner sought his 
opponent. : : 

“* Look here,” he said, “ my horse is a bit queer 
and may not be abe to run. I don’t = it won’t ; 
I still think it can beat yours. But, all the same, 
what do you say = I hand over half the stake to be 
off with the race ? "” : . 

“ All right 1” said the other. ‘‘ Done with you. 

The — a over. And then the first 
owner said ¢ ly: “Well, old man, I don’t 
mind telling you now that I've got out of this 
business pretty cheaply. My horse has broken his 
le ” 


“Oh, is that all?” said the other, no less 
cheerfully. “ Mine's dead !” 


BITTER. 

Anotuer story is told by Mr. Collins to illustrate 
the bitter feud between the hero and the villain of 
Ben-Hur. 

“ They are as bitter,” he says, “‘ as Jackson and 
Dickens, who are deadly rivals. One day these two 
inet. 

“‘ Said Jackson: ‘A man told me to-day that he 
thought I was related to you. I told him that if you 
had a single drop of my blood in your veins, I’d cut 
it out.’ 

“© And if I had,’ said Dickens, ‘ I’d let you.’ ” 


A CURE. 

“ Grorcs A. BirMINcHaM ” (the pen-name of 4 
well-known Irish clergyman) has just published 
another book dealing with Irish life. Some of his 
Irish stories are capital. For instance, he tells of an 
Irish veterinary surgeon who sent in his bill in the 
following terms: ‘‘'To curing your honour’s mule 
till it died—10s,” 


. A MISTAKE. 

ANOTHEE of Mr.fBirmingham’s stories is based 
on a mistake in pronunciation. An a, ar 
travelling in Ireland had some important 
in hand and was anxious te know when his letters 
would be delivered. 

‘* What mails are there here? he asked. 

“Three, yer honour,” replied the Irish waiter; 
“breakfast, dinner, and tea,”* 


LUCKY. 
Woop Nor tox, the famous estate which the Duke 
of Orleans has sold, has been the home of foreign 
royalties for over half a century. After he lost 


the crown of France, Louis-Phi lived there, 
and there is a funny story told of his meeting with 


an old publican after his return. 

The man stood by the roadside and bowed to 
the ex-King, 

“Who are you, my man?” he asked. “I 
seem to know your face. Were you here when I 
lived here before ?”* 

“Please, your Royal Highness, “IJ kept the 
‘Crown. ” 

“Did you, indeed!” exclaimed the ex-King. 
‘“* That’s more than I could do!” 


I hope that your new spring suit was not delayed by the tailors’ 


WEEE ENN 4 
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Give it Up 7 


BEF” The Editor will give 2s. 62. each eee the 
best h accepted for this colum:. « t 
the famous P.W. Cuniens will be awarded for. . : 
are ror gts oa nity Ropes one « ; 
paragraph used penknife wi: awarde:! 
the reader whose contribution was received tes ~Fz) 
The half-.crown prize this week ts won by Me.) i, 
Brown, The Beeches, Honor Oak Rise, S.b. 
: WHY NOT? 
“Tae notice said ‘Collar Studs,’ an) 1} 
coller’em,”’ explained the prisoner to the m:.' . 


IMPOSSIBILITIES. 
THE dumb man saw a wheel and spo, 
The deaf man saw a flock and herd. 
The blind man possessed a plane aud 


NOTHING MORE. 

““TneRE isn’t very much to eat,” s:)i © 
Eskimo hostess, as she handed a candle (. \ 
“ just light ” 

CHORTLES’ PERVERTED PROVERG:. 
Uneasy lies the head that needs a haircut. 
Never put off till to-morrow those whom»: 4 

do to-day. 

In the midst of life we are in debt. 
Beggars should never be boozers—but tl. 


QUITE TRUE. 

2 goes into I, 6 times, and leaves 10. J! -. - 
ment may seem absurd, but it can be a: { 
for. : 

See below, 


WHEN A MAN’S NOT A MAN. 
Waen hunting—he’s afield. 
When on sea—he’s aboard, 
When ee awheel, 
When sleeping—he’s abed. 
When out of place—he’s amiss, 
Every morning—he’s a-shaving. 


JUST A LITTLE DIFFERENCE. | 

Two cyclists, A and B, decide to ride tut: 
twelve miles away. A said ho woukl Go lois 
journeys at a uniform rate of ten miles an |. 
B said he would go there at eight miles on i, 
and return at twelve miles. 

Would their return be simultancous or n.i? 

Solution below. 


ANOTHER ONE. . 
Herr is another eryptie message. 


OUND 
PAD OBS 5 Chee) 


GENTLEMEN vie U UR RRR, 


gear ARG 


IT, Rs 
f° wat B 00 KED. 
ws 


See if you can puzale it out; if you are grade tu 
do so, look below for the solution. 


THIS WEEK’S QUEER LIMERICK. 
A SUFFRAGETTE ing in Leicester 
Defied a big crowd to moleicester, 
museled, she huscled, 
And buscled, and tuscled, ; 
Till the Force had perforce to arrik-' * 


THE VERY LATEST. 

Fmsr Gext.: ‘“ Hallo, old boy, bow a - ! 
feeling ?” 

Becoad Gent. : ‘Ob, I’m middling.” 

First Gent.: “‘ What are you doing ? 

Second Gent. : “‘ Middling.” 

First Gent. : “* What's that ?” ae 

Second Gent. (producing P.W.): So4g 
money, I'm a first prize winner. 


ee 


Solutions. 
QUITE TRUE. 


Two men visit a restaurant six times avd ! 
the amount of their bill. 
JUST A LITTLE DIFFERENCE. 
No. "A takes 23 hours, B takes 2} hours. 1 
A arrives home first. 
ANOTHER ONE. | . 
Tae answer is, “Gentlemen, the question bef: yege 
is underpaid overtime, and after your (Uh fond 
(DB 8 in G) on it, the undergronn grereers a 
of bonus (B on US) will be looked into (*looke- 


strike! Read on. te 
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“T was readin’ the 
other day,” said 
Pinches thoughtfully, 
“that it’s only about 
one in a hun in- 
ventions that are 
patented which prove 
a success, an’ that in 
the books at the 
Patent Office, there's 
drawin’s an’ particu- 
lars of inventions wot 
mizut have been drawn an’ set out by lunatics in their 
gparc time.” 

“he little man had certainly been patient. He had 
by a superhuman effort managed to remain silent for 
a quarter of an hour, so I thrust tho manuscript on 
onc side and produccd what Pincher called “‘ creature 
comforts.” 

“You have some particular invention in mind, I 
suppose 2?” 

“J have,” said Pincher grimly, as he mixcd himsclf 
a whiskey and soda. .‘‘ The invention 
Ihave in mind, an’ ain’t never likely 
to forget, is a motor-car invented by 
bill Emmens. 

“ Yousee, he had brought off several 
fairish hauls, an’ was lyin’ low for a 
bit, as a pretty good description of him 
was flyin’ round various parts of the 
country, an’ he wasn't out for trouble 
if he could help it. 

“Well, I suppose he found timo 
hangin’ heavily on his hands, so to 
speak, an’ that cet his brain workin’ 
on a thing that had always been his 
hobby; anyway, he came into my 
diggin’s one night as excited as a kid 
with a new toy, an’ said as how 
he'd invented an’ manufacturcd a 
new type of motor-car. 

“ «Well, wot of it?’ I says, short 
like, for I'd had a very disappointin’ 
day, an’ it made me mad <‘o think 
that whilst I was workin’ bloomin’ 
hard an’ takin’ all the risks of the pro- 
fession, Bill, wot always had all the 
lick, was amusin’ hisself messio’ 
about with pee 

“*Tt's goin’ to make my fortune,’ 
savs Bill, ‘an’ I’m goin’ to be a 
honest man, leastwajs, as honest as 
most business men. My car is just 
the thing that’s been wanted for 
years. I've made it round at a pal’s | 


workshop—engincer he{is—an’ him 
“o me are goin’ to stand in over 
this.’ 

“IT suppose you mean he made it whilst you messed 
about ?’ I said. 

* Bill looked burt. 

_“* It's my design,’ he said, ‘an’ I’m goin’ to have 
it patented. My pal did some of the work under my 
directions, him bein’ an expert, an’ me only an amateur, 
lit we've got it finished, an’ I want you to come for a 
tual run to-morrow.’ 

“*Why don’t your pal go ?’ I said, suspicious. 

“* He can't leave his busincss,’ says Bill, ‘ besides, 
Td sooner have you. I thought we might run down 
to Portsmouth an’ back. That would be a good test.’ 

“Well, guv'nor, I'm not ono to refise any free 
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en'crtainment, an’ whilst I was doub:ful about Bill's | 


put of the work, I thought his pal. bein’ a practical 
man, would have seen that everythin’ was all right, so 
I said I'd come. 

** My pal’s works are at Tootin’,’ says Bill, an’ gavo 
me the address, ‘you be there at nine o'clock an’ 
“cat an’ overcoat an get a pair of goggics. I’m goin’ 
tv show you wot my machine can do, my lad.’ 

“Well, we had a friendly glass, guv’nor, just as you 
‘n me might be doin’ now if you was to opcn that other 


bortle of can Po get the corkscrew—hcre’s | 


: \—an" T agreed to be there at ninc, my lodgings at 
1.) {ite bein’ in South London an’ quite handy. Then 
i's went off home an’ I went out an’ bought a pair of 
“sles for a couple of shillin’, wishin’ I'd pinched the 
ic I'd seen on the seat of @ motor-car in Regent 
Steet that afternoon, so as to have saved the moncy. 
fon Well, I can’t say that I expected to sve a wondcr- 
- i smart-lookin’ car, but when I got to Bill's pal's 

ksbop an’ found ’em bendin’ over wot looked like 


Le Pcrambulator mounted on part of a couple of | 


» . LU had a shock. 
... Livre she is !? says Bill, verv proud. 


ca . . 
~ “Su 1 sce,” eays I, an’ examined the thing more , 


—Can you tell 
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| Pincher’s Progress 


THIEF, 
THE INVENTION. 


closely, whilst they both jabbered a lot of stuff I didn’t 
understand. It:seemed that. the idea was that a small 
petrol engine would keep on windin’ up a rum-lookin’ 
of clockwork which would run the 
machine at a big pace at a very small cost an’ be 


arrangement 
wonderfully light. 

“ Well, 
the thing 


was the greatest invention of the age, so 1 put on my 


| goggles, an’ Bill put on his, an’ we ran the bloomin’ 


thing out into tho street. 

““*TIn you get,’ says Bill, ‘you'll sit nice an’ com- 
fortable behind me.’ 

‘* Well, his idea of nice an’ comfortable didn’t a 
with mine, but I got in an’ sat on a cushion an’ stretched 
out my legs as far as the bloomin’ thing would allow 
them to go. 

‘* * How do you start it ?’ I says, an’ Bill said it was 
easy cnough, he only had to turn a handle, but he 
turned it several times whilst quite a crowd got round 
us, an*I thought Bill was goin’ to kill the man wot 


“ The bobby jumped on onc side just in time, an’ then blew his whistle.” 


said it was the funniest barrel organ he'd ever seen, an’ 


; won he mado some allusion to a monkey in goggles 


sittin’ insido I wished he had. 


“Well, at last there was a bang wot nearly made | 


me jump out of the bloomin’ thing, then a rare rattlin’ 
row, Bill nipped into his seat an’, takin’ the wheel, 
touched a lever. 

“* Now we're off,’ he says, an’ we were, like a shot 
from a gun. I was glad to see the man with the nasty 
tongue was among those we knocked down, then Biil 
checked her a bit, an’ we got round a corner an’ on to 
the main road. 

“*'There’s power for you!’ he says, lookin’ a 
Lit pale, but tryin’ to make me think he started off so 
sudden on purpose. 

** Yes,’ [ says, ‘there’s plenty of power, but you'll 
oblige mo by rememberin’ as how you're in Tovtin’, 
an’ not on Brooklands track.’ 

“ But Bill was too busy to tako any notice ; there 
was a lot of traffic about, an’ I could sce he'd got all 
his work cut out to avoid it, an’ reckon that if it hadu't 


' been for other pcople bein’ in a hurry to get out of our 


way an’ not leavin’ anythin’ to chance we'd have struck 
a lot of troublo befure we got clear of London, an’ just 
after leavin’ Esher, Bill stopped the box of tricks an’ 
said he was goin’ to have a drink. < 
“ When we came out of the pub he gave a start. 
“ *Blowed if I ain't forgotten my driving license!’ he 
says. 
“+ Well, wot of it 2?’ says I. 


“<7 might want it,’ he says, ‘if we was to have a ) 
| accident ot anythin’ I should have to produce it. | NEW SHORT SERIAL, 


Perhaps we'd better go back for it.’ 

“T told him that if he really thought he'd necd 
the license he could go back for it alone, an’ start the 
trip again on his own as T wasn't exactly hankerin’ 
after a few weeks ia hospital. 


me “Why didn’t the suit suit?’’? Be 


v nor, in theory it sounded all right, but 
n’t look substantial like, still, Bill seemed 
to know wot he was talkin’ about, an’ his pal said it 
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“* Oh, there’s no danger!’ he says hasty, ‘an’ I 
don’t feel like goin’ back, so we'll risk fed 

‘* Feelin’ sorters uncomfortable I got in, the engine 
started up all right this time, an’ Bill bad per- 
suaded his b invention that it was bound for 
Portsmouth, an’ not for the saloon bar of the pub, we 
got goin’ again. 

“ At Byfleet we had a sorter argument with a motos 
cyclist as to how much room we wanted to 3 an’ 
we won, but the bloomin’ cyclist very near landed on 
me as he was comin’ to earth again. 

“** Now we're movin’ !’ shouts Bill, & we got neas 
ait ‘ doin’ every bit of forty miles an hour.’ 

he’d said sixty I should have believed him, 
for the bloomin’ thing was swayin’ from side to side, 
an’ I felt that all my bones were rattlin’.” 

“** Kase her up!’ I shouts, but Bill was fair balmy 
for pace, an’ he would not listen. A copper jumped 
out into the road, an’ I saw ho was holdin’ a watch in 
one hand while he signalled to us stop with the other, an’ 
it was clear we'd run into a police trap. 

“I never knew whether it was that Bill wouldn't 
or couldn’t stop, but the bobby just jumped on one 
side in time, an’ then blew his whistle ; the blanked 
machine was makin’ the most horrible noises you ever 
heard, an’ I held tight, feelin’ certain that I'd be 
pitched out at any moment. 

“* We flashed past a mounted bobby, who yelled to 
us to stop, an’ Bill laughedy fair reckless he was, 
enjoyin’ hisself, which was more than I was, then all of 
a sudden the blanked machine began to slow down 
with a lot of poppin’ an’ creakin’ of springs. 

“Then I heard the mounted bobby thunderin’ along 
behind us. 

“*Tet her rip,’ I says, ‘the coppcr's 
catchin’ us up. 

“From wot Bill had to say as he 
fumbled about with a lot of levers, I 
knew*-something must have gone 
wrong, an’ then somethin’ snapped 
an’ he came to a sudden stop just as 
the bobby came ridin’ up. 

“** Where's your license ?’ he says 
to Bill, no doubt takin’ him for a 
escaped lunatic, as he had every right 
to, an’ Bill had toexplain that he'd Icft 
it at home. He couldn't so easily 
explain why he hadn't stopped, an’ 
wen another bobby came up he was 
arrested for drivin’ to the publ 
danger, an’ three of us had to push 
the blanked machine to the nearcst 
garage in Guildford, which was neaily 
a mile away; then they took pour 
old Bill, who’d got very cloquent, off 
to the police-station. 

“I'd just enough money on me to 
have a bit of grub an’ pay my fare 
back homo, an’ bloomin’ glad I was 
to find myself safe in my lodgings. 

““The unfortunate part for Bill was 
that the inspector recognised him as 
the man wanted in connection with a 
midnight visit to a house in tho 
neighbourhood, so he got a month, ain’ 
| his license endorsed for his motorin’ 

offence, an’ was then committed to the 
! sessions for the other little affair. 
. “Two years he got for that, an’ I 
believe his invention is still in the garage. I know Bill 
hadn't the heart to go for it w’en he came out.” 
(Another of Pincher’s Yarns Next Week.) 


| Carry your “Pearson’s"’ in your hand, 

| And see what we will give you. 

| This is a very popular device for distributing gifts emong the 
| loyal readers of * P.W.” 

It is not a competition; there is no entrance fee All you 
| have to do is just simply to carry about with you—in the 
| street, in the train, on a ‘bus or tram—your usual copy of 
' * Pearson's Weekly ” and wait till you are spotted by one of 
‘the many representatives of “ P.W.," who are all over the 
| country. 

Having seen you carrying a copy of the current issue of 
| the paper, our representative will quietly hand you a postcard, 
ready stamped, and addressed to the Editor of “P.W.” in 
London. On this postcard is a long list of gifts, and all you 


| have to do is just to place a tick against the gift you prefer, 


write your name and address in the space provided, and drop 
the postcard in the nearest pillar-box. 
A morning or so later, the gift you have selected will arrive 


| at your address with the compliments of the Editor. Already 
| hundreds of readers have reccived gifts in this manner. A list 


of the latest winners ap-ears on page iii. of the red cover. 


| So remember to 
‘Carry your “Pearson’s” in your hand, 


And see what we will give you. 
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>A DAUGHTER OF THE DAWN,” 


Starts next week in our 
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“Swivel-eyed Joe" 


e®y JAMES SHERLIKER. 

Waew the news travelled round that Joe—‘ Swivel- 
eyed Joc ’—had ‘set his cap” at Mary Hackett 
ea was not a single worker in the factory that did 
not burst out laughi 


ng. 

“Wot! Joe? Swivvy! *Ere, “ere. Brandy— 
quick, afore Ah faint.” 

That’s the way Mary’s brother Bill took it. He 
added, in language much more forciblo than Parlia- 
mentary, that tho first time he caught Joe “‘’angin’ 
round” the girl, Joe’s relatives could apply for his 
insurance money. 

“ Ah know Abin wed,” he retorted, when reminded 
of the fact that he was somewhat out of it thereby. 
‘‘ Ah know Ahm wed. But ’a mi sister, wed oF 
single, an’, by gad, I'll sce she doesn’t get ’itched oop 
to a fellah wi’ a face like a—like a——” 

He glanced round ‘* hands,” his look inviting a 
word sufficientl. ive for the occasion. 


e 
eealike a flattened kipper,” somebody 
called 


“That'll do, anyway, for the present,” said Bill. 
“But yo'll need a fresh description for it when Ah’ve 
finished with it.” 

Which threat, duly exaggerated to meet the novelty 
and the justice of the case, was promptly delivered to 
Joe as he smoked an after-dinner pipe on the coal heap 
by the factory boiler fires. 

Joe received the ultimatum without comment, 
which was perhaps just as well. He had expected 
ean He was not a fighting man in any sense of 
the term, and he had learnt from experience that it 

was best and safest in ninety-nine per cent. of cases to 

treat an insulter as he deserved to be treated—with 

a wordless contempt. 

Perhaps this decision was partly due to the fact that 
he had a perfect, if painful, knowledge of his natural 
shortcomings, He never forgot that he was knock- 
kneed, that the squint in his right eye, which had led 
to the nickname, “ swivel-eye,” was as bad as it could 
be. He was well aware, , that a man who is a 
bobbin-carricr at seventeen shillings a week could not 
reasonably expect to attract the respect and admiration 
of the opposite sex. 

Added to this was his height, or rather, I ought to 
say, the lack of it. He si five feet two inches, and 
not a hair’s breadth more. One arm was much longer 
than the other, and he was constantly being reminded 
that in the remote past his father had spent some years 
in a lunatic asylum. 

But love defies most things, and Joe, swivel@yed 
though he be, had really hopes that in time he 
might create a favourable impression on Mary Hackett. 
He let it be known among hep friends that he had 
bought the portese in which he lived, and that by dint 
. eeeetil housekeeping he had a little money at the 

ank. 

Mary received the announcement with a shrick, as 
was to be expected. She was reputed to be the 
reehileas ait in the district, and it was not likely, her 
chums , that she was going to “throw herself 
away on a seventeen bob a weck chap, five feet two, 
badly formed, wi’ a squint eye, and ’oose father spent 
several years in a lunatic asylum.” 

“Ah should think not,” said Mary indignantly. 
“* Ah’d like to know where 'e gets ‘is cheek from. Ah 
could do with a bit miself. If Ah’d a quarter 'is 
impidence Ab should get on.” 

oe did not altogether lose heart, however—not, at 
least, for some time. He went on his way, carrying 
his bobbins from the carding room to the spinning 
mules, and scoured his brain for some means whereby 
he could overcome Mary’s prejudice against him. He 
even went to the lengt endeavouring to gain the 
confidences of hes brother Bill by offering to lend 
him money to re-stock his pigeon-coop when some 
valuable birds did not come home. 

Bill almost accepted the offer, and would have done 
eo but for the fact that his pals at the factory had 
they heard of it would have made hislife a misery. Sohe 
calmly threatened to break Joe’s neck where he stood 
for making the offer, and turned on his heel. 

Next Joe sent flowers to Mary, but when he heard 
that they were tied to hes looms, ther with the 
figure of a wooden doll with one eye labelled, ‘ Swivel- 
eyed Joe,” he concluded that efforts in this direction 
were not likely to meet with the success he desired. 
Then he stopped her mother in the street, but retreated 
with « stinging face, and a reminder that there were 
“ some things which human naytchur could not stand.” 
Joe understood, from the directness of the remark, 

~ that he was one of them. 

Occasionally of an evening, when he would be 
sitting smoking by his fireside and looking at Mary’s 


—For the best answers I will give five Stylo Fens. Mark postcards “ Suit.” 


Complete Short Story. 


face in the flames, there was a knock on the door and a 
note would fall through the lotter-flap. 7 
“Cum at once. I luv yo.—Mary Hackerr. 

Joe actually went round on the first occasion only 
to have the door slammed in his face. . 

After this such forgeries were ignored with as lofty 
a scorn as he was capable of displaying. Then came 
the following : ; 

“ There was a young man with @ squint, 
Oj money he bragged he'd a mint, 
But if I catch him round 
He'll be off with a bound, 
And ’is face will be calliw for eon — 

This was signed, ‘‘ Yours trewly, Bill Hackett.’ 

Joe consigned it to the fire, at did his best to forget 
it. As the weeks went by and the insulting notes grew 
in number and fierceness it slowly became evident that 
if, something did not happen the town would soon be 
too warm for him. discontinued all attempts 
either to see Mary or her relatives, and decided once 
and for all to drop the business altogether. But the 
Hacketts were not satisfied with this, and within a 
very short time Joe was running a blockade of wither- 
ing sarcasm on his way to and from the factory and 
most of the time he wasinit.  - 

Then the unexpected Beppenet. . 

One evening, when Mary Hackett and hes brothers 
and sisters were sitting at tea, there was a business-like 
knock at the door, and a smartly dressed young man 
in frock coat and silk hat inquired if the id tell 
him the address of Mr. Joseph 8pri The Hacketts 
looked hard at the young maa, and then at one another. 

“Swivel-eyed Joe he means,” Mrs. Hackett said. 
“Ts'o a bobbin’-carrier, young fella ?’” : 

“T believe that is his occupatien, madam.” 

“As ’e a squint ?” 

“That I couldo’t say. 
gentleman.” m 

“Was ‘is father in a lunatic asylum?” Mary 
Hackett inquired with a titter. 

The young man took from his pocket an official- 
looking ah ppe and joe ~~ it o Bias sheet of 

t which he glanced over for a few secon 
meet have no information as kegarcs that, miss,” he 
said. ‘“‘I am simply concerned with Mr. Spriggs! 
great uncle and himself. The great uncle has 


I have never seen the 
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DOUBLE 


PRICE 2d. 


in Conada without making s will, and Mr. Joseph 
iggs looks like becoming one of the richest men in 


Ap unusual gravity 


Isn’t there some 


‘““Wot’s that, young fella? 
‘ad apy moneyed 


mistake ? Didn’t know Joe 
relations. Did yo’, Mary? ” 

Mary shook her head. There was a curious, dreamy 
expression in hereyes. Shestopped eating and got up. 

‘No, I never ’eard of ’em.” 

**T don’t suppose Mr. Spriggs has, but there it is. 
He looks like becoming wealthy. He’s the next 
of kin. I only wish I was in his shoes. As it is, I 
am the clerk to the solicitor who has charge of the 
case, and nothing more.” ¢ 

“* Well,” said . Hackett slowly, “‘ Joe’s certainly 
the only mon o’ the name o” Spriggs that I know 
round ’ere, But——” 

“From what I am given to understand,” the 
visitor put in, “‘ Mr. Spriggs is a bachelor of about 
between thirty and forty.’ 

“Yes,” Mary said. The young man had turned 
from the mother and was addressing his remarks to 
the girl. 

“And,” he went on, “I believo he is about to 
marry ?”’ 

Silence. 

“The young lady’s name is—let me sce, now. 
Let mo see.” 

He turned over the blue pages quickly to refresh 
his memory. Mary shot a look charged with meaning 
in the direction of her mother, who was vareing her 
fist threateningly at young Wilf, as he confided in lip 
language to his younger sister that the gent was 
asking after ‘‘ Swivvy-eye.” 

Mrs. Hackett understood. 

“**Scuse me, sir,” she inquired, meekly, ‘‘ was the 
name ’Ackett ?” 

** That's it, Hackett—Miss Hackett!” 

Without another word, Mrs. Hackett led him t6 the 
door, and inted out the way to Joe’s cottage. 
She ebarned tb the room with her faco all shining, 

“If yo’ breathe a word about this to ennybody,” 
she said, addressing young Wilf, ‘‘Ah’ll kill ya— 
Mary }"3 
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Se 
The girl followed her mother upstairs to the tc.t. pened 
room. Exactly what took place thero I am no, .{ 
course, in a position to say, but froma rept ¢i\. $ 
out’ next day in the strect by young Wilf, who w.,- 
half-way up the stairs to listen, it would appear 
the conference was intcrrupted at frequent intcry 
by outbursts of weeping. Ho heard his inyihiy Wht 
remark several times that she was a widow, that <i. 
had done her best for her children, and that Joc {:., Atti 
his good ints, as “ ev’rybody that’s fair-minded || {t is no 
admit.” Money was not to be despisel, and of whe 
regard to Joe’s unhappy expression, well, “'o w.) touring 
as God med’ ’im.” The. 
“Catch ennybody mindin’ ‘is affliction when ::. base} U 
‘eas ‘e's ’ad money left ’im,” said Mrs. Hai.-:, the 19 
‘* Lasses are too wide fer that sort o’ thing, Ji) For 
bi snapped pep in a twinklin’. Ah should n the Au: 
fergive misel’ if Ah didn’t advise yo’ a3 Ah thi! sh : 
proper at atime like this. It’s mi duty asa motlc:. from m 
‘B-but yo-yo've insulted im. Yo-yo’ve smac.t that a 
‘is face!’ sobbed Mary. ‘‘An’Ab‘vobin rude tu iy.’ hots, ¢ 
“‘ Migunderstandin’s,” retorted Mra IMac 1, divided 
** Joe knows as ev’rybody done their best to pina the Be 
us against ‘im. Things cun bo explaincd in 1, How 
jiffs. Ah’ ece Bill an’ tell ‘im not to Iet ‘is «i! one de: 
tongue wag 8o mooch.”” pretty | 
Twice Mrs. Hackett came downstairs, once tu +), aduered 
that if anyone called for Mary she was out, and cn mist b 
for pen, ink, and paper. Incot 
**A Ictter’s best,” she whispered, locking the 1i:!- Lipa 
room door. “If yo’? went round yo’ wight fl B <pe 
a bit flummoxed. Say way’ll be glad to see ‘in it val _ 
*e’ll cum in to a bit o’ supper.” ane! 
Mary carefully wrote out tho invitation, her moi! i 
the while leaning over bes shoulder tu mele Thus, 
suggestions. each pl 
‘‘DeaB Mr. Spriacs,—Me and my motl«r ‘ioutlis 
would like to explane somethin in refferenve to af Bor 
the nasty way the nayburs as bin pizenin «.< t enit 
against yo. Pieces cum to supper as we dunt It is 
think it fair. (Sined) Many Hacker. hes 
“Mrs, Hackett (\). profess! 
“(Her mark.)” payer | 
They sent the note round, and whilst Mary bath! summer 
her reddened eyes Mrs. Hackett ran out to the corner abroad 
shop for a little tinned beef and a few biscuits, ‘I'he _Inth 
younger children were packed off to bed carly, and inand t 
about nine o’clock the table was laid. , som to 
Five minutes passed. Mrs. Hackett quietly open: | Englanc 
the door and peeped out, but Joe was not in sizlt. Writi 
Mary threw another piece of coal on the fire. hick, S 
~ At ten minutes afters the hous Mra, Hackctt loolc1 od oh: 
out again. ; canal 
“Funny,” che muttered. ‘Ah know Joo docsut beer 
like to be oop late. Thowt’ e'd ‘ave bin ‘cre long oo 
since.” ewe 
“ APpee ’e was out 2?” Mary suggested. 154 * 
A third time she approached the door, and as shed! waz OF 


so a small boy appeared from the shadows an] band: | 
her an envelope. She tore it open. ‘Lhe note insive 
was in Joe’s handwriting. . 
“Thanks! Ah've plenty of supper of mi own. 
—Yours trewly, “ Josera Srriacs. 
Mary let the poker drop. 
“ Any answer ?” tho messenger cailcd, 


b The 
Mrs. Hackett slammed the door. . "13,614 
Joe is still single, and he intends to rem. ©. is, 5d. 
He says that the sovereign ho paid tho svlwit: the tea 
clerk for spinning the yarn about the ° aan games 
that was not left him, was moncy well spent. ! ‘Tasmat 
brought the Hacketts to their knees and brou:ht dant nembe 
a letter which means ae Twice Bill Hachet! |» expenst 
demanded its return, but Joe knows ita value, aud |v How 
grins. J ” was mi 
Ah’ve framed it,” he says. Four 
ee Londot 
BIRTHDAY MOTTOES. ston 
Thurs., May 16. . | swalloy 
Wives are wonderful things. Every man +! £13 9 
have at least.one, as a matter of education. ash 
Fri., May 17. oo he ak + Eviden 
It is not what a woman does, but what she is,t ¢ ot hes 
@ man loves and finds lovable. refresh 
Sat., May 18. . cee fi Whe 
It is always better to conciliate the female x. attract 
kind word to a woman is like apples to a ;: ne Dn E 
or nuts to a parrot; it induces pleasure «4 in it, 
willingness to serve. public 
Sun., May 19. : flee conan IR of its | 
A man’s business is to specialise on the w ae Unk 
loves and study her. If he really loves her, that * and ( 
keep him busy for the rest of his life. rise to 
Mon., May 20. ayn UE each ¢ 
A woman should never try to e=p!aiD ‘ hunde 
herself or anything else. ; 
Tues., May 21. : a Hee 8 D: 
Men have more temptations than wouler © ~ for wo 
they know where to look for them. oN 
Wed., May 22. 5. Sata furel ae 
There is no fool like the peacemaker wo +5.¢1 el bud hye 


between husband and wife. 


(See page 1156.) 
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S740 for a Season's cite,“ 


the Australian Sportsmen will make per Man 
What O* vile they are Over in England. 

ArrnovaH the actual figures are kept very dark, 
{tis not difficult to arrive at an approximateestimate 
of what the Australian cricketers make out of 
touring in this country. 

The sum is about £700 per man. This figure is 
basv | upon the estimates of the Board of Control for 
the 1909 Australian cricket tour in England. 

For that tour the Board of Control estimated 
the Australians’ share of the gate and other receipts 
from matches at £18,000. Six thousand pounds of 
thot amount was to be put aside for travelling, 
hot. |, and other expenses, and the remainder to be 
divided among the players at the discretion of 
the Beard. 

How nearly these estimates worked out in the end 
one does not know, but, assuming that they were 
pretty near the mark and that the same systom is 
aduered to this trip, the balance-sheet of the tour 
nist be, roughly, as follows : 

Income—£18,000. 

Expenditure—Expenses of tour, £6,000; to 
Board’s funds, say, £1,000— £7,000. 

Balance divided among fifteen players, £11,000. 

What English Cricketers Make. 

Tus, if financial expectations were realised, 
cach player pocketed over £700 clear on his four 
nonths’ cricket. Truly, there are many worse ways 
of ecrning @ living than by being a first-class 
“amateur ” oe a ealeile - ; 

It is, apparently, far better than playing the game 
profesional in iy land. Tho Eedinaty county 
payer here is lucky if he clears £150 to £175 on his 
smmer’s work, while English players chosen to go 
abroad by the M.C.C. receive a fee of £300. 

In the days before the Board of Control stepped 
in and took command of the finances, the Austen! 


jians 
sm to have made rather more out of coming to 
England than they do now. 

Writing in the NationaL REVIEW some years 
hack, Sir Home Gordon, the great cricket authority, 
aid that “It is no secret that the Australians 
consider that each member of their touring side 
should receive nearer £800 than £600.". 

How very near the truth these remarks were is 
sown by extracts from the balance-sheet of the 
1926 Australian-England trip. The balance-sheet 
waz only issued privately to those intimately 
connected with the tour and was supposed to be 
<uarded with the utmost jealousy. e SYDNEY 
“tcEREE, however, brought off something of a 
jurnalistie scoop by gotting hold of a copy of the 
balance-sheet and publishing it. 

£213 Spent in Tips. 

Tie Australians’ share of receipts in 1896 was 
713,614 166. 4d., the expenscs on the tour £3,229 
is. 5d. That alone left over £740 for each man of 
the team, and the profits made on the exhibition 
sames played in America, New Zcaland, and 
lasmania must have covered the £80 that every 
nember of the side was mulcted in for “ personal 
expenses? on the tour. 

How the £3,229 7s. 5d. expenses of the tour 
was made up is interesting. 

Fourteen first-class return-tickets, Sydney to 
London and back cost £1,670 103. Travelling 
thout from town to town in England meant 
“327 93, Id. Hotel, ground, and other tips 
swallowed up the quite considerable item of 
£13 9s, 3d. Umpires’ fees ran away with £156, 
avd tho Australian scorer earned £53 11s. 
lvilently, however, the team met with a great deal 
ot hespitality, for the tour’s lunches and other 
tfre-liments only cost £79 16s. 8d. 

Whether the present team, without such gate- 

attracting names as Clem Hill, Victor Trumper, 
Dr. H. V. Hordern, Vernon Ransford, and Cotter 
in it and with the South Africans as rivals for 
prblic patronage, will do so well financially as some 
Cr its predecessors, remains to be seen. 
Unless the summer is a very disappointing one, 
tthe many new players in the side unable to 
rise to the occasion, however, it is probable that 
cach of the Australians will go back five to seven 
‘undeed pounds richer than when he arrived. 

be by you say your husband was out looking 

No; T helieve he’s out looking af work. There 
ie sane men digging a hole down at the corncr, 
“he doesn’t seem able to get any farther.” 


an 
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HOW TO KILL QUEENS, 


Kit ever queen wasp and burn or destroy 
every ee nest you come across. The glorious 
summer of 1911 has left its legacy to 1912 in the 
shape of queen wasps. At Hythe, in Kent, a 
penny was offered for every queen wasp handed 
over to the officers of the District Council. Over 
5,000 were captured! This, mind you, in a com- 
paratively small district. 

It is better to kill the queen wasps than to destroy 
the nests. Every queen wasp killed means one less 
nest this year and a score or so next summer. Not 
only that, but the death of a queen wasp means 
that as many as 20,000 wasps will not come into the 
world. 

An ordinary butterfly net is an excellent thing 
with which to catch Mra. Wasp. Remember, by 
the way, that it is the Mrs. that stings. Mr. Wasp 
is quite a harmless fellow that way. But it is 
useless killing ordinary stray wasps. The queen or 
the nest, nothing less! The qucen, by the way, 
may be distinguished by her size. 

There are dozens of ways of wiping out the nest. 
A thing to remember is to destroy the nest as soon 
as you find it. Every day sces an increase in 
population so that the longer the delay the worso 
the plague becomes. Never attempt to destroy it 
in the day, for many of the wasps will be away 
from home and a lot of your labour will be lost. 

Cyanide of potassium or carbide of calcium are 
the best things to use, thovgh any acid with strong 
fumes, or even turpentine or paraffin will do, if it 
can easily be poured into the nest. Don’t forget 
to cover the entrance over with a sod of turf. 
Next morning you can go and dig out the nest. 
Don’t forget to kill all tho grubs, however ! 

When digging out the nest you will find it a wise 
precaution to take a can of boiling water with you 
to destroy any wasps that may only be in a state of 
stupor, 


WHY IS A TAILOR 


LIKE A TIN-TACK ? 


£5 for Best Answer. 25 Consolation Prizes. 


Herr is a novel contest which should interest and 
amuse you. All you have to do is to answer the 
funny question given above, “Why is a tailor 
like a tin-tack?” in not more than twelve words. 
Every reader may exercise his ingenuity in this 
competition. ‘ 

Now is your opportunity to wina £5 note. Never 
mind if the tailors are on strike. Remember it is a 
striking answer that will win. 

An answer, which must not be used, might read :— 

“ Becauso the nearer you get to him the more you 
oh! (owe).” 

RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 

1. Write your answer on the entry form below and place 
it in an envelope addressed to the Editor, ‘‘ Pearson’s 
Weokly,’’ Henrietta St., London, W.C. 

9. Each eutry form must bear the usual signature of the 
competitor in ink. Names and addresses may not be 
typewritten or printed. 

3. Each competitor must give his real name and address. 
Unle:s this condition is complied with, the competitor 
forfeits his or her right to a prize. 

4. Mark your envelopo ‘ TAILOK ”’ on the top-left-hand 
corner, and post your attempts to arrive not later 
than Thursday, May 23rd. : 

6. To the cender of the answer considered the best a prize 
of £5 will be awarded. In the event of a tic, this 
prize will be divided. In addition 25 consolation 
prizes will bo awarded to the competitors whose efforts 
come next in merit. : 

3. The published decision is final, and competitors may 
enter on this undorstanding only. 


ENTRY FORM. TAILOR CONTEST. 


Why is a tailor like a tin-tack? 


I agree to abide by the decision published in 
‘ Pearson's Weekly,” and to accept it as final, and I 
enter only on this understanding, and I agree to abide 
by the printed conditions. 
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BADGES FOR BANDITS. 


Most Criminal Gangs have some Sign or e b 
which Members Shall Know Esch Site : 

Tre motor-car bandits, of whom the late Bonnot 
was the chief, marked their houses of refuge by blue 
paint of a particular hue. They probably borrowed 
the idea from the abominable gang which terrorised 
north-western France for the three years, 1905-1907. 

Strangely enough, this gang was known as the 
“Chauffeurs,” not because they had anything to 
do with motor-cars, but for the reason that thcir 
favourite method of forcing their victims to confess 
where money was hidden was to hold the scles of 
their feet over a lamp or lighted candle, Chaujjer 
is French for ‘to heat.”” 

Over a thousand crimes, including fifty-two 
brutal murders and about five hundred burglarics, 
were committed by the ‘‘ Chauffeurs” before they 
were at last run to ground. 

Their organisation was extraordinarily complete, 
and they had meeting-places in at least o scoro 
of different towns. These, as the police discovered 
eventually, were distinguished by bearing somewhere 
about their front a colouring of a peculiar sulphur 
yellow. 

Their methods were as barbarous as those of the 
Inquisition. In one case an old farmer was scared 
with a red-hot iron to force him to disclose the 
hiding-place of his valuables; in another a funne. 
was put down a woman’s throat aud water poured 
down for a similar purpose. 

Their worst crime was the treble murder at a 
placo near Bethune, in January, 1906, Their 
head was a man called Abel Pollet, and the gang 
numbered over fifty. 

Another formidablo French secret society is tho 
F. D. L. C., or “ Frércs do la Cote,” which means, 
in English, ‘ Brothers of the Coast.” 

The members are mostly young—many being 
under twenty. The real object of this extra- 
ordinary association scems to be anti-religious. 
The members, of whom thcro aro said to be over 
two millions, know one another by the letters 
“A, D.” tattoed on the right forearm. Besides 
having his arm branded, each wears a badgo in tho 
shape of a red moon, and the chiefs, of whom there 
are three to each centre, bear distinguishing tattoo 
marks besides the letters above mentioned. 

A murdcr socicty which has been devastating 
Russian Turkestan is known as the Socicty of tho 
Crimson Crescent. Somewher- about him each 
momber wears a tiny crescent of a peculiar crimson 
cloth. Their victims are all marked with a similar sign, 


MAY HINTS FOR GARDENERS. j 


I IID 
How to Get Rid of Weeds and Insects. 

Hanv-putirne and a judicious use of the hoe are the 
only sure ways of kecping down weeds among growing 
crops. 


Do not ignore the old saying, ‘‘ One year’s seceding 
makes seven ycars’ weeding.” {t docs more. 


CLean paths have a wonderful effect upon the 
appearance of any garden, and should be made a 
special point. 


Satr is good for destroying the first weeds, but is a 
decided help to future weeds, being a good fertiliscr. 


Uron no account leave weed-killers about pro- 
miscuous!y, nor any utensils once used for the distribu. 
tion of same. 


CarBoLic ActD, one ounce to a gallon of water, 
makes a capital weed-killer for walks and paths. Have 
old boots and leather gloves when using this, and bs 
careful of its burning propertics. A piece of board put 
at the sides of walks will keep the spray from reaching 
box or other edgings. If possible, choose a dry day for 
the operation, and apply evenly through a rose. 


Two applications during an interval of a month will 
keep down all wecds through the summer, except a fow 
chance scedlings from the borders. 


Cytim soft soap, at the rate of one ounce to « 
gallon of soft water, makes the cheapest and most 
effectual all-round insecticide. 


Use this freely, whether insects are present or not. 
It is also a grand spccific against mildew and fungus, 
especially upon peaches and roses. 


Ir harms no plant and keeps the foliage clean, 


You may not be able to draw in the beautiful rounded curves of an artist. oz 
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4_wor? Se on re ae elon oar of a charming new short serlal, “A eee A ple ad there, Parker! ‘hat wi. 7 @ 
DAUGHTER OF THE DAWN,” by Sybil Campbell Lethbridge. Her brain was a whirl as the butler plied the Mt 
P on a table between them, arranged the cake base: | tied 


saw that everything was in its place. 

She knew well enough the reputation that V. >. 
bore, and she knew that he was heavily in del. 145 Hot 
would certainly do his best to earn such a sum. prc...’ 
ft would be earned in a disgraceful, underhan! \°. 
but what did that matter to her? She want.) 4 
marry Lord Brandale. She loved him as she wood 


A Tale of a Shop-girl’s Romance. never have believed herself capable of lovins, 11g to do, 

a a S any ei to a from this low. ee b 

lown girl he 80 foolishly married ! advice 

By C. MALCOLM HINCKS. Still silent, she poured out the tea. She 

“It would be a rage easy matter,” said Vir 4 were f 

in his soft, smooth voice, “ for you to raise a loan cn t,o “MW 

. jewels wich yoni eae — re pee 

re Y i i % i th: . i youn 

OUR HEROINE, HERO, AND OTHERS. moviatvaheveiagor mid” Re Be ay 

Mrs. Peterson: A narrow-minded woman whose one idea in life is to be received into Society. Vance smiled behind his teacup, then he pili! a Ap 
Doris Relton is Mrs. Peterson's beautiful, orphan niece. To please her aunt and to get away from the slavery of sheet of paper from his pocket and handed it to the 11, his lo 


“Just write a fo agreement to the terns,” Le 
said in a business-like voice. ‘‘ Write, ‘On the dey t+ 
I become engaged to Richard Earl of Brantul: | - - 
to pay Captain Phillip Vance five thousand pos : 
services rendered.’ Must have it, just asa miier sf 
form, you know. Sign it there, that’s right. 1 1): + A 
for both our sakes that things will go as smiouii!y us acti 
I expect them to.” aout 


her work in London—she is a shop-girl—she secretly marries 

The Young Earl of Brandale, The Ear! owns a big estate in the south of England. He does not know of 
Doris’ early life. 

The Dowager Countess of Brandale is the young Earl's mother. She bitterly resents the marriage, and 
refuses to have anything to do with her son and his wife. 

The Hon. Hilda Grant, a vain, pleasure-loving girl, who wanted to marry the Earl. She is so enraged at hin 
marriage that she vows to ferret out Doris’ past life and to ruin her. 

Captain Vance, the Earl's cousin, and heir to the Brandale Estate. He is a cad who has repeatedly pestered Doris 


1 onl 


with his attentions in London, and knows she was only a shop-girl. On one occasion, after her marriage, he threatens . What is your scheme ? ” asked the pir! eacot wk 
to disclose her secret to the Earl unless she gives him a kiss. Doris indignantly refuses, and at that moment the Ina nutshell, it is that we've got to inci. = 
young Earl enters the room. Captain Vance brutally tells the Earl how he has ions deceived, and, on Doris trying our little shop-girl, and convince inlet her worth. qe i 
to defend herself, he paints her character, with lies, as black as possible. The Earl, almost heart-broken, orders the lessness, He will divorce her, then he will ame ees ay 
Captain from the house. (You can now read on.) ; for sympathy, you will make the running. rn Peal dua th 


play your cards properly, you will be mari: 


CHAPTER TEN. 
Vance Finds an Ally. 
Caprain Puiu Vance, walking slowly through 


Hyde Park tho following morning, piticd himself 
greatly. For a long time things had been going wrong 
with him, he was heavily in debt, and people were 
beginning to press for money. He had hoped to be 
able to raiso some by blackmailing Lad Brandale, 
but he had made a mess of the affair, and now had a 
dangerous cnemy in the person of his cousin, who had 
been considerably sharper than he had expected. 

Phillip Vance was a gentleman by birth, but there his 
claim to the title ended. There were many shady 
stories about him, and he was getting used to — 
fonored by men who knew something of his 
character, and had no desire to be seen with him. 

“T've got to raise the wind somchow,” he growled 
as he strode along. “I’ve made an absolute ass of 
myself over that confounded shop-girl countess! 
Good Heavens, if I'd only played my cards more 
cleverly, what a nice position I might have been in! ” 

Suddenly his eyes gleamed, and he advanced towards 
a smart victoria that was approaching, and raised his 
hat. In obedience to a command from the occupant, 
the carriage stopped, and Hilda Grant muffled in 
sables, extended her hand. 

‘* From the expression on your face I judge you have 
something interesting to tell me ?” she said. 

Vance eyed her keenly. He was a pretty good judge 
of human nature, and he thought he saw his way clear 
for one last desperate flutter that would either mako 
or mar him. 

“IT have something very interesting to tell you,” 
he said in a low voice, * but I can’t tell it to you here. 
lt concerns my cousin and the wife he picked from 
the gutter.” 

Hilda Grant’s eyes gleamed. 

“I shall expect you between three and four this 
afternoon,” she said coldly, and then ordered the 
driver to p c 

Vance raised his hat again, and winced slightly at the 

irl’s manner, which told him that she had realised that 
had useful information to give, but would require 
payment for it. 

* By Jove, if I can net a decent sum over this business 


Ym hanged if 1 don’t make a run for it,” he said 
savagely. ‘* London’s tting too hot to hold me, 
1 must get abroad somewhere ! ” 

* * * * * * 


Hilda Grant sat in the drawing-room of her father's 
town house with a puzzled, irritable expression upon 
her dark, handsome face. After speaking to Vance in 
the park she had seen Lord Brandale walking down 
Piccadilly, staring unsceingly ahead of him, * kok of 
misery upon his face. 

She had bowed to him, but he had not scen her, and 
so the girl had checked the impulse to stop the carriage 
and spcak to him, and was now impatiently awaiting 
the arvival of the man who had hinted at having a 
startling story to tell her. 

“Captain Vance,” announced a servant, and the 
net moment Vance, cool and collected, and perfectly 
dressed as usual, walked into the room. She greeted 
him coldly, and motioned him to a chair on the other 
side of the fireplace. 

** Now,” she cried impatiently, “ what is this mystery 
about your cousin?” 


eee 


-—But you can draw an elephant in straight lines! Mind, straight lines only! 


Vance hesitated for a moment, wondering whether he 
should hint about what he expected to receive in return 
for his services now or wait until later, he decided to 
follow the latter course, e0 he calmly told her the 
whole story of what had occurred at Grosvenor Place 
the previous night, keeping strictly to the truth 
ape he saw that thero wag nothing to be gaincd 

y lying. 

The girl listened eagerly, and when he had finished 
she was silent for some moments. 

“T su it’s needless to ask whether your story 
or the wife’s was the true one. I take it that this girl 
spoke the truth ?” . 

“ That's so,” said Vance unblushingly, and smiled 
at the gesture of disgust that she made. ‘‘ Look here, 
Miss Grant,” he said quickly, ‘‘ we’re not here to discuss 
morals, but something of more importance. To put 
it plainly, you want to marry my cousin, and I can see 
a way to enable you to do so.” 

The girl's face flushed crimson, an angry protest 
i to ne li S, but ca choked hits at Ho birth and 
laughed mi ly. m something in the expression 
on Vance’s face told her that he was not speak 
sly that he had come with some definite object in 
view. 

“ How do you propose getting rid of the shop-girl ?” 
she asked, and though her voice was steady hee heart 
was hammering against her ribs, and she breathed with 
difficulty. How she loved this scoundrel’s cousin, how 
she wanted him! She told herself she would stick at 
nothing to obtain her desire. 

“One moment,” said Vance, ‘if I go into this it 
must be as a business transaction. I shall take con- 
siderable risk, and whatever the result of it, my career 
will bo ruined. Before I go any further, I must have 

our promise that on the day you become engaged to 

rd Brandale you pay me five thousand pounds.” 

The girl started. 

“Be sane, Captain Vance,” she said, ‘that {s a 
tremendous sum of money. I haven't anything 
approaching it, and father would not advance me a 
penny unless I told him exactly what I wanted it for.” 

“ Pooh, I don’t suggest that you should go to your 
father, it would be the maddest thing you could do. 
There aro other ways of raising money. I happen to 
know that you' have jewellery that would yield 
quitc that sum.” 

“{—T couldn't sell them without a lot of trouble, 
and besides, I can’t part with my jewels, The whole 
thing is absurd!” 

Vance rose to his feet. 

“Very well,” he said casually, “there is no use 
discussing {t any further, then.” 

“Stay,” said the girl, putting a hand on his arm, 
“I want to think, give me timo to think, Captain 
Vance. Liston, they're bringing tea in now, stop and 
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as soon as it is legally possible.” no, I 
The girl winced not at the vile scheme avain / on 


innocent woman, but at the coarse way Vaio | 1 his pr 
referred to her part in the scheme to ruin the hi'c uta ‘thi 
girl who had defied him. : thitn 
“Dick will be suspicious of the girl,” went on t's things 
man. “ I’ve poisoned his mind against her. Wis! «1! =p 
letting Dick sce it you must make friends with bo, aint 
win her confidence, and then ask her to visit your | 2 hen 
in the country.” She 
“ But I haven’t a——” . niid, 
“Wait a moment, I am coming to that. Toca ~?P, 
bungalow near Bournemouth which I sometimes: > to spe 
in the winter when I can’t let it. It's unoccupied! Tho 
and I will go there in a few days. You will pret). toowe 
her that the place belongs to you, tell her the trun t» packer 
catch, saying that you will send a carriage to meci ' coat ¢ 
at Bournemouth. ‘She will arrive at the bungalow and and a 
find only myself and a manservant, who will as cho te 
awear anything I tell him. I shall make a prison: «| deligh 
her for the night, then the t! will be done. No cr nearly 
will believe her story, and she will be rvined comp! tc'v. Al 
The callousness of the proposal staggered the rl. she w 
Instinctively she drew away, as from an unclean ti. work | 
“ But she would naturally tell her husband tha: -'» did t 
was going to visit me,” sho said. . a depen 
“Exactly,” agreed Vanco, sipping his ter wi" 4 returr 
complacent air, ‘and by doing so make it a! t.« until 
blacker for herself. You will deny ever havin; could 
mentioned the bungalow to her.” . ‘T 
Hilda Grant sat silent staring {nto the blave +: <°> I ord 
fire. Her whole soul revolted against such a distur i. Dot 
wicked plot, even against the girl whom she resw “N 
as an enemy, an adventuress who had stolen fren ist said, 
the man she loved. But, on the other han, the nett she d 
ered for Dick, and only death or divorce cours -° A 
im to her. . ; sumn 
“T must think it over,” she said hoarsely. “| bay it 
can't give you an answer now. Come aml sor ir ay 
to-morrow ‘afternoon. You—you've frightened 1 Do 
now, it’s such a terrible thing.” . a. mich 
“It's the only thing that will give you wi") | “ET 
want,” said Vance calmly as he rose. “You! |) 0°! mom 
ladyship back into the gutter from which =! : until 
and you'll reign at Redhurst.” . ; the ¢ 
Reign at Redhurst! The words secinc:' ‘ She 
her brain. . F to de 
“Come and see mo to-morrow afternoon. a tale 
and there was something in her voice tht! (- * Wasa 
Captain Phillip Vance to smile with trigmyp!: *> Niird 
footman helped. him on with his overcoat ‘i 
een, 
CHAPTER ELEVEN. ee 


Flight ! 

Ow the same afternoon that Phillip Vance we" 
forward his vile proposal to Hilda Grant. In sy 
dale sat disconsolate in the dainty little bot: 
and in the depths of misery. . oat TH 

Her husband had avoided her since that a 
scene in the drawing-room. He had alee eta 
evening, leaving her to eat her dinner abr © 

reat dininz-room, waited upon by obsequ'r 

ho had tried bravely to cat, to keep hor sie! 
the man who waited upon ber and she |i"! ud 
but once in her own room she had broken | 


sobbed hysterically. F ett thn se ky 
“Oh, it’s cruel!” she cried,“ This 6.9 cial Urea 
will drive me insane. He won't lisica to me, <' ri 
orig 


= 
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listencd be wouldn't believe. Oh, why did I marry 
im 2° 

‘\fter all ft was such a small deception she had prao- 
tied upon him. Ob, if only she had ignored her aunt 
an been candid from the start what misery sho would 
pio been saved! But now Vance had ruined her 
': . her husband was husband in name only, there 
wold be no eos pee for her. 

He had breakf: poet’ é before she was down and 
ove out, leaving word that he would not be back until 
hie She had been in the house all day, with nothin 
to do, nothing to take her out of the mood into whic 
she had fallen, no one to whom she could turn for 
advive. 

She rose and gazed dully round the room, her eyes 
were red with weeping, and she had a splitting headache, 

“What is all this but a prison?” she cried 
pissionately, “ it’s only a gilded cage in which I am 
dvined to live miserably, Oh, I can’t stand it! I 
can't!” 

Apparently Dick’s love for her was dead, and without 
his love the life before her was shallow and useless. 
|: only she could get away! Then she thought of her 
a:ut. Mra. Peterson would sympathise with her, she 
would give her a home. Perhaps when Dick found 
tlt she had gone he would miss her, and see that he had 
teoied her harshly. 

\ new light came into her eyes, the prospect of 
ation, of having something to do, something to think 
about. appealed to her, and she glanced at the little 
cick on the mantelpicce. It was five o'clock. She 
|new there was a train from Waterloo to Redhurst at a 
wuarter to six, if she caught that she would be in the 
Iiimpshive village by supper-time. 

“Till go at once,” she exclaimed, “ I'll leave a note 
fr Dick telling him where I have gone, and— 
no, I won't write now.” 

She remembered Dick did not like her aunt, In 
h's present mood he might think that they were 
;|otting together, or he might even motor down 
thit night and order her to return with him, and ¢ 
things be as bad as ever. 

“Til let him wonder where I am until I’ve seen 
ocnt and asked her advice,” she murmured, 
“then I can write or telegraph to him.” 

= hurried into her bedroom and summoncd » 
Blu 

~ Pack my bag, please,” she said. 
to spend the night with a friend.” 

Tho girl glanced at her in surprise, but she was 
too well-trained to make any remark, and whilst she 


“T am going 


- iz Ps 
jacked the bag Doris donned a long travelling @ wk f 


coat over tho dress she was wearing, 
and a small hat. Then from a drawer 
cho took all the money she possessed, 
delighted to find that it amounted to 
nearly thirty pounds. 

A new thought filled her mind now, 
she would go away, and, if neccessary, 
work for her living again. If her husband 
did not want her she would not be 
dependent upon him. She would not 
r-turn until he asked her to do so, not 
until he told her he believed her and they 
could live happily together again. 

‘The bag hs ly, my lady. Shall 
I order the brougham 2” 

Doris turned to the girl. 

“No, a cab will do, thank you,” she 
said, and with a quickly beating heart 
she descended the stairs, 

A grave, powdered-headed footman 
sunmoned a@ taxi-cab and placed the 
bay in it. 

“ What address, my lady ?” 

Doris hesitated. If she told the man Waterloo, Dick 
misht guess where she had gone and follow her. 

“Euston Station,” she said on the spur of the 
moment, and the cab leapt forward. She waited 
until it was well clear of the district, and then ordered 
the chauffeur to drive her to Waterloo. 

She arrived five minutes before the train was due 
t» depart. Her life of luxury of the past few wecks 
tate her wish to travel first class, but being elone she 
was afraid she would attract attention, so sho travelled 
"iird class in company with a motherly old soul, who 
iisisted on talking during the journey, and would have 
heen considerably astounded and not a little delighted 
‘she had known that the pretty, sad-faced girl sitting 
Ypposite her was the Countess of Brandale | 


CHAPTER TWELVE. 
The Plot. 

Tor Hon. Wilda Grant sat staring into the firo for a 
us time atter Captain Vance had left her, thinking 
over the despicable scheme he had suggested. She 
‘now that she was lowering herself in having dealings 
with the man, and realised that if the truth came out 
n» decent woman would have anvthing to do with her. 
Bat though she loathed the idea, and felt that she 
“as touching pitch, she felt that it was the only way 
‘o free the man she loved, the only way in which the 
“ream of her life could be fulfilled. 

Suddenly she resolved to go round and seo the girl. 
ets might be communicative and give her version of 
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the affair. It was only half past five, she would have | to Fuston, I 


time to ed & hurried visit to the girl and get back in 
time to dress for dinner. 

She ordered tho electric brougham, and donned her 
furs, and as she was whirled along to Grosvenor Place 
she decided to be Mad friendly to prepare the ground, 
so that if she decided to adopt Vance’s plan her task 
would not be quite so hard. 

She had carefully rehearsed the part she would play j 
when sho rang the bell, and inquired if the Countcss of 
Brandale was at home. 

“No, miss,” said the footman, “ her ladyship is out. 
She left here about half an hour ago.” 

Hilda slightly elevated her eyebrows. 

“Can you tell me what time she will be in?” she 
asked. 

“T can’t, miss. I understand her ladyship has gone 
to visit a friend. She told the man to drive to 
Euston.” 

“Thank you,” said the girl, and she entered the, 
brougham, her brain in a whirl. 

‘“* Home,” she said curtly to the footman, who closed 
the door, and then sank back in the cushions trying to | 
collect her thoughts, to decide what was the best thing | 
to do. 

Doris had run away, she was convinced of that, and, 
on the whole, she was not surprised, for she could 
easily picture the girl's misery, but how could her 
disappearance be turned to the best account ? 

She was obviously excited when she reached home, 
and on entering the hall she went straight to the tele- 

hone and rang up a well-known sporting club of which 
Vance was a menfber, and where le spent a great deal 
of his time. 

“Ts Captain Vance in?” she asked, and she was ' 


ni 


s 


said in a business-like voice, 


informed that inquirics would be made, ff she would 
hold the line. Then, after a long interval, she heard 
Vance’s voice grunting at the other end, angry at being 
disturbed at a game of bridge, at which he was winning 
heavily. 

“Please come round hero at once, Captain Vance,” 
she said, in a voice that trembled with excitement. 
“It's Hilda Grant speaking, something startling has 
happened in regard to what we were talking about this 
afternoon.” 

“ Tl be with you in ten minutes,” said Vance sharply, 
and then she hung up the receiver, and without remov- 
ing her hat she went into the drawing-room to await 
the man’s coming. 

Vance's face fell when he heard the news, but 
brightened up again when the girl went on spcaking. 

“Instead of hindering us she has helped us,”’ she said, 
her eyes gleaming. ‘She's evidently run away frora 
Dick, sick at heart that you should bo belicved by him 
instead of her. She'll keep quict for » few days in tho 
hope of frightening Dick into forgiving her, and he'll 
vwrobably do it unlcss we act promptly. You must 
leave town to-night, Captala Vance, disappear 
altogether.” 

He saw the drift of her proposal, and {ft delighted 
him, but he did not allow his delight to show on his 


face. 

“ That's all very well,” he said slowly, ‘ but {t can't 
be done, I’m in a hole. If I disappear I shall have 
everyone down on me like a cartload of bricks.” 

“ But you must, I tell you. 


othe girl. “* Just write a formal agreement to the 


Mark postcards ‘‘ Eleph.”’ 


shall tell Dick that I saw you toccther 
at tho station, and we must Icave the rest to chance. 
The little fool will probably be unable to account for 
herself and my words wiil be believed before hers, 
anyway you must Icave London to-night and no one 
must know where you aro going.” 

* But my dear girl, I tell you it’s {mpossible. If I 
go anywhere it must be abruad, away from everywhere, 
and to do that I must have a good sum of moncy. 
I'm hanged if I'm going to starve in a foreign land to 

lease anyone.” 

The girl sprang to her fcet. 

“* Wait here ! ” she commanded and left the room. 

_ Ina few minutes she was back again carrying throe 
jewcl-cases, 

“Here is your a hae fn advance,” she said. 
“Raise money on these, and let me know where they 
are, co that I can redecm thom as goon as possible.” 

Vance slipped the leathcr cases into the pockcta 
of his overcoat, and held out his hand, wincing slightly 
when the girl ignored it. 

“IT wish you luck,” he safd. ‘ London shall know 
me no more. I shall Icave for Liverpool to-night, 
and get a boat to South America to-morrow. liv 
jove, what a sensation there will be when certain 
tradesmen find the bird has flown, and what rejc‘cing 
in the noble regiment to which I have the honour to 
belong.” 

‘“ All tho Letter,” said the girl coldly, “‘ the world 
will connect the two disappearances, und that will 
serve my purpose well.” 

Out in the street Captain Vance hailed a cab and was 
driven towards an establishment in the Haymarkct 
where he had many times deposited articles of value. 

“‘ Thero’s fully five thousand pounds’ worth of stuf 
bere,” he murmured complacently as he sat back 
poking at his cigarctte. ‘‘ What a little fool that 

irant girl is. My schome was bound to succeed, and 
she'd have got her money’s worth, but this idea is mad. 
It will never work unless that pretty little fiend makes 
an absoluto idiot of herself and lics low for so long 
that sho’ll have difficulty in proving where she went to 
on the day she left home. Well, I’m hanged if I care 
what happens now, 1’m well clear of the whole 
concern ! ”” 
* * * * * 

The Earl of Brandale paced up and down the library 
of his town house, his face white and drawn. He was 
suffcring agony of mind, there was 60 
much he wanted to do, and so little ho 
dared do. 

Doris had left him! She gt ee 
away without a word, and he no 
idea where she was. Only now did he 
fully realise how he loved the girl, and 
bitterly did he reproach himself for 
=~ ing acted as he had done towards 

r. 
It was possible that Vance had Hed as 
she declared, but in any case whatever 
her past, however greatly she had 
deceived him, she was his wife. 

But ho could do little or nothing 
now for fear of creating a scandal, and 
making his wife's hard task harder 
still should she return to him and they 
could live together happily again. To 
make public a disappearance would be 
to set tongues wagging, to fill the Egor 
with sensational paragraphs, and that 
was the last thing he desired. 

On returning late the previous evening 
he had been told his wife had gone to 
spend the night witha friend. Keopinz 

his composure by a_ great effort ho 
expressed no surprise, but, by casual inquiries, found 
that she had directed the cabman to drive to 
Euston. 

And now, after a sleepless night, he had come down 

to find that there was no letter from her, that he was . 

much in the dark asever. As he made gallant attempts 
Ifo eat some brealfast, he comforted himself with the 
thought that Dcris, in a fit of misery, had gone to juia 
some old friend who would soon persuade her to com- 
municate with bim. 

* Perhaps ll have a wire by lunch-time,” he mut- 
tered, “if I don’t hear by to-night, I must do some- 


' thing, I can’t go on in this suspense.” 


He went round to his club aad a man he knew strollcd 
up to him. : 

“What's this oe ag saying about your cousin, 
3randa!c 2?” he aske 

Dick stared at him. 

“ About Vance!’’ ho sald. 
of. What's the mystery?” 

“Oh, there's not much mystery!” said the man 
atimly, “ they say ho’s bolted. A chap went round to 
his rooms last night to try and gct something on account 
of what he owed him, and found the bird flown and his 
manscrvant collecting such things as he could carry 
away before doing a tlit also. ‘here's aregular rumpua 
among some of the tradesmen, I'm told, anu the bailin. 
| were put in this morning on tke off-chance of getting 
something for the furnituro ia two of tho roon.s. 
Dick's face had paled, 


“Nothing that I kuow 


an icy hand seemed to be 


I know that Doris drove | clutching at hia heart. | 
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“When did he go?” he asked, and it was all that he 
could do to keep his voice steady. 

‘Yesterday evening some time. Must have made 
his plans suddenly. Weman in the case probally 
Vance is a bad egg, and I'll bet there's rejoicing in his 
reziment.”” 

His friend moved away, and Dick sank heavily into 
an armchair, picking up a paper to screen his face. 

A woman in it! 

Tho words burned {nto hisbrain. Wasit only coincl- 
dence that his wife and Vance had disappeared on tho 
same day ? Had Doris in her desperation, made up her 
quarrel with his cousin and ro off with him ? 

Ho stifled a groan and left the club. He could not 
sit still, he must bo moving. He walked through the 
park, a biting wind was swecping across it, but he did 
not notice it. He walked along, his overcoat unbut- 
toned, his head gunk forward, dull despair written 
ylainly on his face that now might have belonged to a 
man twice his age. . 

It seemed to him that people were staring at bim, 
some sympathetically, others mockingly. 

“My God!” he cricd hoarscly, “it can’t be true. 
Little Doris would not——” 

The sentence ended in a groan, and he walked 
rapidly back to Grosvenor Place. He found that no 
message had arrived for him, but the scrvant told him 
that Miss Hilda Grant had called and was still 
waiting in the library. 

He started, and then a more hopeful expression came 
into his eyes. Hilda was an old friend, a good sort. 
He could speak confidently to her, and she would advise 
him. Oh, it was fortunate that he had returned in time 
to catch her. 

Tho dark, handsome girl rose as he entered, and he 
saw that she was looking very serious. 

" a peat old Dick!” she said gently, holding out her 
and 

He took it, staring at her half in wonder, half in alarm. 
What had sho heard, why did she look so serious. Why 
the pitying voice ? 

eS Vau'ss heard about my cousin 2?” ho said dully. 

“Yes, Dick. I was at Euston last night seeing a 
fricnd off to the North, and I——” 

Euston! Something seemed to snap in Dick’s 
brain. He clutched the back of a chair to steady 
himself. 

“Was he alone?” he asked in little more than a 
whisper. 

‘The pisctt expression on his face caused the girl 
agony, but she had her part to pluy, and she stecled 
herself to play it to the end. 

“‘ No,” she said slowly and hesitatingly, “‘ there was 
@ woman with him.” 

Dick buried his head in his hands. Hilda swept 
across to him and laid her band on his shoulder. 

‘* Oh, my poor Dick!” she said gently, “ it is so hard 
for me to tell you, but—but the woman was your wife!” 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN. 
Alone in the World. 

It was eight o'clock when the station cab deposited 
Doris at her aunt’s house at Redhurst, and it had 
turned in a very dark and bitterly cold night. The 
ecrvant who admitted her was flushed and awkward, 
for she was not used to waiting upon ladies of title. 
and the girl’s pale face troubled her. 

Mrs. Peterson sprang from her chair as though {t 
had suddenly been charged with electricity. 

‘““My dear Doris!’”” she cried. ‘‘ How sweet of 
you to come and see me 80 soon. Mary, remove 
Lady Brandale's coat! How is his lordship, dear ? 
I trust I shall have the pleasure of seeing him to- 
morrow. Mary, you had better ask her ladyship’s 
coachman to wait in the kitchen, and——” 

‘* T’ve come from London,” said Doris in a low voice. 
“T’ve a lot to tell you, auntie. I——” 

“ Mary, Bsn can go!” said Mrs. Peterson sharply, 
and then, after a glance at her niece’s face, she resumed 
her seat again. “ You don’t mean to tell me that 
you have quarrelled,” she said in quite a different 
tone of voice. 

** It’s—it’s worse than a quarrel,” faltered Doris, on 
the a 3 of tears, and then sinking down on her 
beside her aunt she poured out the story of what had 
happened. Of what had come of her deception, of 
Vance’s lies, and her husband’s indifference to her, and 
then her misery and her flight from home. 

“You little fool!” cried Mrs. Peterson, and her 
voice cut Doris like a knife. 

“ But, auntie, I——? 

“Don’t talk to me! You've ruined everything. 
Instead of stopping and bluffing the thing out, keeping 
your position in jociety, you've dene the very thin 
to cause scandal. Youve disgraced me. How can 
hold my head up now. It will be the talk of the place. 
‘The whole story will come out and I shall be made a 
laughing stock. Oh, you little fool!” 

Doris flushed crimson and rose to her feet. 

“You are forgetting yourself, auntie,” she said 
quietly. ‘‘ I came to you to ask for advice, to ask you 
to shelter me until I could see what was the best thing 
to do. I didn’t come to be insulted.” 

“ Insulted!” cricd the angry woman. ‘It {s you 
who insult me by daring to come here, I'll have 
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MAKES BETTER BILLIARDS. ; 
Tus illustration shows the new, low style of cushion 


for billiard tables. ' 
The advantage of these new cushions is that they 


WER 


WY 
OLD STYLE 
allow balls to be played with greater case when they 
are close up under the cushion. 

Before the introduction of the new cushions it was 
necessary to psy, such balls with a slanting stroke, 
which more often than not resulted in a mis-cue. 


HANDY FOR GARDENERS. 

A Toon much used by gardeners for transplanting 
young plants and flowers by removing them from the 
earth without 
loosening their 
roots, is shown 
in this illustra- 
tion. 

It consists of 
two scoops 
worked like ao 
pair of scissors, 
wiish are opend 
out and pressed 
into the soil each 
side of the plant. 

By che use of this tool plants can be raised from the 
ground without their tender roots being damaged. 


WHY A LION’S HEAD? 
Tue lion’s head shown in the illustration may be 
seen on the majority : 
of drinking-foun- GY fH) it 


tains. . 
ple be A ge 
en-  jy7’ 


tirely ornamental, 
but really there is 
@ good reason for its 
being there. 

The ancient Egyp- 
tians made a practice 
of carving a lion's 
head on their foun- 
ae to remind ha 
of the rising of the a ose 
Nile each year. oe gm 

is event coin- eet J. 
cided with the ap- ee 
pearance of the group 
of stars known as the 
Leo, or Lion Constellation owing to its formation, at 
this period. 

The practice of putting a lion’s head on fountains 
has come down through the ages, and it is still very 
much in vogue to-day. 


A USEFUL BOWL. 
Ovr illustration shows an ingenious vessel used in 
many large dairies. 
It has two spouts, one for pouring off the surface of 
the milk, and an inclosed one for pouring from the 
bottom of the vessel without disturbing the surface, 


Cream can thus be eanlly separated from milk by 
pouring away the skim milk. 

This vessel can also be used to advantage in the 
kitchen, for freeing soups and gravies from fat and 
sediment, by allowing them to stand till clear, and then 
pouring off. 
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“THE WEB OF LIFE” (continued), 
nothing to do with you. I won't have you her 
not going to be drawn into the affair, and be 1) 
for what has happened. A nice thing! You |.) © 
world at your feet and you've thrown your 
away. I'll not have you here. You unders!.1); | 
You can go, and I'll not admit having seen yu; \ 
I never want to see you again.” Set TO 
he gal was pale and trembling now. Sud...’ 
reali what a mean, despicable woman |; 
was; it was she who had advised her to deceiy.. |! 
she who had fawned upon her when everythi:, 
going well, epee ge her with her flattery: |, 
when trouble and disgrace were threatencil. : 
her off. , 

“Very well,” sho said quietly, fighting br... ° +, 
keep back the tears, ‘‘ I'll go now.” : 

“And good riddance!” said the stern-faccd , 
by the fire bitterly, as she saw all her dreams 
power in Society vanishing into thin air. Nv 
would the words, ‘‘ My niece the Countess of Bran: 
rise to her lips, for she saw that Socicty woul ; 
Doris no more. A scandal would hang rou! 
name, and, with no influential friends, sho wi! | 
shut out of the life in which she should have : 
so active a part. 

Without a word the girl walked from the nr . 
picked up the bag that she had left in the hall... j. 
gpenina and closing the door softly, stepped ot 
the night. It was now nearly half past ei:ht. 
dared not stay at the Brandale Arms, the one |...’ | 
in Redhurst, for she was well-known fn the little io. n, 
and her appearance there would cause a sensaticn. 

What should she do ? 

She knew there was no train back to London. | |, 
after her aunt's words, London and return to | 
husband seemed out of the question. ‘Then si: |. 
membered that there was a train to Southan:: 1 
at nine o'clock. Southampton was a big town. | 
appearance there would cause no comment. Mui: 
indies travelled alone, and it was a place where uu. 
people broke their journey. 

“T'll go to Southampton,” she murmured, ‘s::: | 
the night there, and cross over to the Isle of W:_i.: 
to-morrow.” 

Sho had often longed to visit the Island and sb» 
would be hidden there. Dick would not think 
her being there. If her aunt were questioned, she wo .'| 
deny the visit to Redhurst, and there would be not}ins 
to put him on the track. When they had both h.! 
time to look at things coolly and see whether t!: + 
could live together, she would write to Dick aud 
then-—— 

She drew in her breath sharply and hurricl on to 
the station, carrying the heavy bag, avoiling the 
iigh Street, where she was likely to be recouni«'! 
The train was almost empty and she had a cari. « 
to herself most of the way, and arrived in the bu-) 
seaport town at half-past ten. 

he had been there several times before and ki v 
of a good hotel, so to this shoe was driven, and, with! 
oxciting any great amount of curiosit;, she obtaine:I 
a room and, feeling faint and hungry, had some suj) -*. 

That night as she lay in bed she thought of ber !. 
visit to Southampton. The dull, grey old chu: \ 
with the wintry sun streaming through the staine! 

lass windows. The soft-voiced clergyman, !'1 + 
by her aide speaking the responses clearly, and bet v 1 
faint, almost inaudible replics. . 

A sentence in the scrvice dinned in her brain. 

* For better or for worse. For better or for ws" 

And she had not been married a month, and \«" +" 
was flying from her husband. To-morrow she vw '! 
find herscif in the Isle of Wight, and no doubt |’ + 
would be glad to be rid of her. 

And so she cried herself to sleep ! 

his story will finish next week in 
- our Double Whitsun Number, 

when a new short seria’, “A 
DAUGHTER OF THE DAWN, 
commences.) 


GOLD HOOKS FOR BALD-HEADS. — ; 


air, implanting the latter with the aid of Bh Be 
injection syringe in the scalp, where it 1s then Lact 
with a small golden hook. . a ieee ee 
The inventor claims that hair fixed in the = © 
in this manner cannot be distinguished from. 1" '", 
wth. The operation is absolutely paink<*. 
fe is able to implant about 600 hairs pet ha sa 
The hair, of course, will not grow ; and ae 
plantation merely produces & novel kine ct 
But the wearer will at least be able to veut 
in windy weather without causing any cub" 
ment to himself and his relations. 
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Six More Half-gaineas Offered to 
Readers this Week. 


pd YOU KNOW THESE SIX PHRASES ? 


1. Ichabod. 

2. Tell it to the Marines. 
3. Tape Machine. 

4. Rich as Croesus. 

5. Wreck Commissioners. 
6. Public Trustee. 


They are everyday expressions, and I want 
you to explain them. I will give six half-guincas 
for the explanations considered the clearest and 


st. 

First of all write the word or phrase you choose 
on the back of a pos' and put your explanation 
in as short and precise a way as you can—in any 
cue, you must not exceed fifty words—and sign 
your name and address in ink, Names and addresses 
may not be typewritten or printed. 

You may send in your explanation of all the six 
if you axe but each must be written on a separate 

steard, 
glares your postcard to the “Test” Editor, 
Pearson’s Weekly, 17 Henrictta Street, London, W.C., 
cud post it to arrive not later than Thursday, 
May 23rd. You may send all your pcestcards for 
tlis competition in one envelope, provided it is 
addressed as above. 


AWARDS IN CONTEST 
() EX CATHEDRA. 

L. Dyson, 45 Granville Strect, Ashton-undcr-Tyne, 
Jaues., contributed the winning explanation tn the 
[ 'neing terms : 

Latin Ex, meaning from, and Cathedra, chair; a 
erase used in speaking of the solemn dictates or 
e-isions of prelates, chiefly the Popes, delivered in 
tir Pontifical capacity. Hence, incommon language, 
(.c phrase is used for any decision, direction, or order, 
given with an air of official authority. 

(2) JUDGMENT OF PARIS. 

The prize tn this contest was awarded to II. C. St. 
Elid, 11 Demesne Terrace, Londonderry, who wrote 
as follows : 

A metaphor for any decision which causes trouble. 
Paris, eon of Priam of Troy, decided as to the com- 
parative beauty of Venus, Juno, aad Minerva, in 
Venus’ favour. She rewarded him with Helen, wife 
of Menelaus of Sparta, thus causing the ten-years’ 
ticze of Troy by the Greeks, 


(3) MILLENNIUM. 

the explanation selected as the best was received from 
J. 7. Shiclds, 35 Bellamy Street, Balham, and was 
this worded ¢ 

The thousand years—Latin mille, s thousand, 
avnvs, @ year—mentioned in ‘ Revelation,’ during 
which holiness will be triumphant throughout the 
world. Some believe that during this period Christ 
wil reign on earth with His saints. In ordinary 
tarlance @ time of good government, freedom from 
wickedness, and great happiness, 
() JERRY BUILT. 

This expression was ‘thus defined by the prize-winner, 
Hei. Clements, 57 Albany Street, Leith: 

Jerry built” {s an expressive phrase meaning 
unsubstantial, built to sell, but not to last; made of 
‘n'vrior material, The origin of “ Jerry ” is doubtful, 
3 supposed connection with a Liverpool building 
‘tm not being confirmed. Like ‘‘ jury,” {t may be 
corruption of the French word joury, meaning 
temporary, 

(3) MAKING THB WELKIN RING. 
_The winner, W. Round, 8 St. Peter's Road, HMands- 
monte Birmingham, described this phrase in the following 
NS? 
Wclkin, from the old Anglo-Saxon word ‘‘ Wolcen,” 
&cloud, means the sky, or place where the clouds are. 
ee make the welkin ring" signifies that in times 
happiness or rejoicing the singing or cheering of 
rooune concerned is so loud as to make the sky 
(6) LANTERN JAWED. 
‘1 2 ; the explanation which follows, the prize of 10s. 6d: 
Hs Ma fo L. Spencer, 151 Gwydir Street, 
plied to a long, lean countenance, with apparently 
ise sti hassles probably originating from the fancied 
a indiance to a lantern, or from the hyperbolical 
ie: peay that one might seo daylight through them. 
Seats’ use of the expression “‘ lantern jaws” occurs in 
&" Rob Roy ” and Thackeray's *‘ Vanity Fair.” 


No. 75. 


—Well, I want a new version of it, an up-to-date version. 
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TRY THIS MOST WOHDERFUL SAFETY RAZOR IN 
THE WORLD FOR 30 DAYS, FREE. 


High-Priced Safety Razor 


Manufacturers 


Panic-Sticken. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO READERS OF “ PEARSON'S WEEKLY.” 


There is a panic in the homes and works of the 
manufacturers of high-priced Safety Razors. 

The most wonderful Safety Razor in the world has 
been inventcd and placed on the British market at 
one-eighth the price asked for the expensive, yet 
inferior Safety ors hitherto imported into this 
country in such large quantities. 

The new Razor—the “Mulcuto”—can now bo 
obtained on 80 days’ free trial. The price of the 
wonderful “ Mulcuto” is only 2s. 6d. for the Nickel 
style, or, silver-mounted, 3s, 6d. Either of these 
different style ““Mulcuto” may be obtained on one 
month’s trial, on payment of price as deposit. The 
payment will be refunded if the Razor has not won 
your good will within one month’s daily trial of its 
merits, 

INFERIOR RAZORS FOR _ A_ GUINEA, 
SHEFFIEL' 


D STEEL RAZOR FOR 
HALF-A-CROWN ? 


With this combination of low price and high quality the 
expensive am: importations from abroad cannot 
e 


compete. 
holds tae: a 


“ Mulcuto’”’ 
tle fieldand captures 
the market. Every- 
one is buying and 
tryingit. Nooneis 
going to pay a guinea, 
for a Safety Razor 
whenthey can get one 
of superior quality 
for only 2s. 6d. 
Yor here is another 
point in favour of 
the ‘* Mulcuto.”" 
The — ‘* Muleuto” 
blade is of Sheffield 
steel. That is why 
its quality is sa 
good. Sheffield 
steel is the best 
in the world, 
andthe 
best wear- 
ing. Shef- 
field steel 
is the 
blade of 
the ‘‘Mul- 
cuto,’* 
the most 
wonder- 
ful Safety Razor in 
the world. 


ECONOMICAL AND PLEASANT TO USE. 

Besides being inexpensive, the new ‘‘ Mulcuto’’ Safety 
Razor is the most economical to use. (Try it for 30 days 
and see for yourself. Then send #& baek if you do not 
find it the best iz have ever used, whatever the price, and 
your money will be refunded.) 

The Sheffield steel blade of the ‘‘ Mulcuto”’ is practically 
everlasting. 

Most Safety-Razor blades are merely thin wafers of 
steel cut from rolled band stecl. These scrape and graze 
the skin, and lose their shaving edge after one or two 
shaves. In fact, some makers actually tell you to throw 
away the blade of your Safety-Razor after one shaving, 
and fit a new one for “‘ next time.” 

Far different is the blade of the ‘‘ Mulcuto.’’ The 
** Muleuto”’ blade, like the British Empire, is made to 
last. Only the finest quality double-refined and highly- 
tempered Sheffield stcel is used in its manufacture. Each 
Dlade is hollow-ground by the cleverest hollow-grinders in 
the world. This ensures exactness and eeaatiey of temper. 
You require a blade like this to get a pertect shaving edge. 
The steel of the ‘‘Mulcuto” Razor gives you a clean, 
gentle, velvety shave. 1t removes every vestige of growth, 
yet it never drags, scrapes, grazes, or roughens the skin. 


$65 SHAVES EACH YEAR WITH ONE BLADE. 


There is no nuisance or expense of continually buying 


new blades with the ‘ Mulcuto,’’ which you can now hare 
on a 80 days’ trial free. 

You can shave with the‘ Mulcuto” for a ycar without 
changing the blade. 


“Your firm have been recommended to me as the 
BEST FIRM in ENGLAND for good Razors, UU 
you please send me one of pour best, for which please 
find enclosed postal order.” So writes Mr. Carty, of 
Ennis, County Clare. 


365 shaves without changing the blade! 

This is surely a record for Safety Razors. 

2 Think of the money you save by purchasing the 

Mulouto’’—especially if you do not shave yourself at 
present. 

Many people do 
not suave them- 
solvcs because they 

Rg 2 cannot use the 
vai old-fashioned 

clasp-razor. 


Thie is the one everlasting 

Sheffield Stee! Blade that out- 

wears thousands of blades 

costing 2/6 per doz.; and the 

“Mulcuto” Razor complete 
costs only 


216 


But anyone can use the “* Mulcuto”” 
—no art, no skill of any sort is 
uired for the manipulation. 
von can try this Razor for 30 days 
free of charge. 
AT THE END OF THAT 
YOU WOULD RATHER 
HAVE YOUR MONEY BACK 
THAN KERP THE “ MULCUTO,” 
AND YOUR MONEY WILL BB 
RETURNED IN FULL. 
So you run no risk of any sort in accepting this offer. 
The ‘‘ Mulcuto ”’ is made at two prices— 


No. 1. Nickel- plated. 2/6) Complete in Metal Travol- 
No. 2. Heavily Silvor- ling Case with Holder for 
plated Model de Luxe 3/6) Stropping tho Blado. 

Send postal order for either of these amounts to The 

Mulcuto Safety Razor Co. (Dept. 9), 31 ond 83 High 

! Hiolborn, W.C., and by return you will be sent, post froe 
(and packed in neat compact travelling case), this muguifi- 
ceut *' Mulcuto’’ Safety-Razor. : 

—It saves you Money, Time, Worry, Inconvenicnce, and 
Diecomfort. . 

—It is a Razor with which it is impossible for you to cut 
yourself even when shaving in @ swaying train or 
rolling steamer. 

—It is a Razor, indeed, with which you can actually 
shave in the dark if you like. 

—It is a Razor that will always keep your cheeks and 
chin perfectly free from any and every growth. 

—It is a Razor which you will consider, onco you have 
tried it for a2 month, ‘the best Safety-Razor you 
have ever possessed,” or in the words of the hcwlline 
abate, a the most wonderful Safety-Razor in the 
World. 


CUT HERE. 


OUR GUARANTEE. 


This is the Coupon entitling 


you to a 30 days’ Free Trial of the Marvellous 
ulcuto" Safety Razor. 


To the ‘‘ Mulcuto"’ Safety Razor Co. (Dept. 9), 31 to 33 High Holborn, W.C. 


(Over Chancery Lane Tubo Station.) 


Dear Sirs,—Please forward to me, carriage paid, 


by return, the “ Muicuto” Shaving Outfit (including 


Safety Razor), for which I enclose postal order for 2s. 6d.* upou the condition that you return the cush to 


me in full should I send the Outfit back within 30 days. 


ADDRESS.......... 


® Send 33, 6d. Uf you would like one of the Model de Luxe Silver-plated “ Mulcuto Ruzors on 3? days’ ttl. 


AGENTS 


Not more than eight lines. 
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MISS HELEN PREECE 
Talks About Her Coming Athletic Contests in 
Stockholm. 


‘ (Miss Helen Preece is one of the most wonderful 
young horsewomen in the world. Although only 
sixteen years old, she has already won many first 
and other prizes, and in July she ts to 
represent. England in the Olympic Games at 
Stockholin.) 

1 am not sure if I was selected to ride for England 
in the Pentathlon in the coming Olympic Games, 
or if daddy entered me for it, but anyhow I mean 
to win if I can. 

The Pentathlon is not an ordinary kind of race ; 

: C have to be able to do all sorts of things well 
fore you can compete in it. 

First, there is shooting with a pistol at a target 
at about thirty-five yards’ distance. Then there 
is a swim of three hundred metres, then a bout 
of fencing, and then, to wind up, a horse ride of 
about thirty miles, the last three miles of it cross- 
country riding. ; 


Open to the World. 


Tho event takes four days, July 7th to 11th, to 
get through, and it is open to the whole world. 
But I am not nervous at the prospect. Truc, 
this will be my first experience of the Olympic 
Games, but I shall be very well trained and, I 
hope, quite fit. 

ust at present I am away from school and 
training hard every day, except Sunday, when I 
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have a rest. This is, more or less, my training 
time-table : 

6.30.—Get up and go for a_sharp, brisk walk. 

8.—Breakfast. 

10.—Go out for a long ride. 

1.—Light luncheon. gece 

2 to 4.—On alternate days fencing, swimming, 
shooting, tennis, or lacrosse. , 

4.—Tea, 


After tea I sometimes go for another ride, and 
I usually have a walk before supper, and I am in 
bed by nine. 

So ies we have not decided what horse I shall 
ride in the Pentathlon; there are two or three 
to choose from. For the most part of the race 
I shall ride astride, because that way is the least 
tiring, but for the last three miles over country 
I shall ride side-saddle, because that is my usual 
way over country. 

Daddy has taken a cottage near Richmond Park 
so that I can begin in real earnest to get fit. 

I Never Wear Mascots. 

Already a great many kind people—lots of them 
utter piscigets— have sent me ai os for good luck, 
but none have sent me charms or mascots, which 
I don’t believe in and never wear. 

I think that the only out-of-the-way thing I 
have had from a stranger in connection with the 
Pentathlon was a sort of printed lecture about 
the harmfulness of smoking. This came from a 
clergyman, who sent a letter with the lecture, 
begging me not to smoke. I never do smoke, and 
mother was quite annoyed that the cle an 
-should think so. I think smoking would be almost 
the last thing any girl training for a big athletic 
contest would be guilty of. 

At present I have not started any special training 
diet and I eat what is going, but I expect daddy 
will soon begin to take my potatoes and bread and 
that sort of thing away. know he has lots of 
becf-tea in store for me! 

I have been used to horses since I was about 


DINNER ; PARTIES , FOR DOGS. 
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three, and I won my first prize when [ wa. 
It was for sg pred at the Stedham Show. 

Since then 1 have gone on competing rei}: 
I have won a great Magee prizes for myseli «; 
great many for people whose horses I have 
at various times. 

When I was twelve I won the Noviers’ puis 
jumping competition, beating eighteen wien, it 
the Agricultural Hall, and the next day I was i{:i: | 
in the All England jumping contest. - 

A Compliment from Queen Alexancra. 

In 1910 Queen Alexandra personally pr! | 
me with @ prize which I won at tho Acvieni-: | 
Hall. It was splendid. ‘You rode very w|i? 
she said to me. _ 

I won that prize on a favourite pony of ripe 
called Queenie. Queenie was a dear, but she inc 
oh, such a lot of understanding and haiiilin ! 
She pulled and she “ fussed," she never «os | 
stand stil], and she just hated having her ;. 
graph taken, The poor photographers ui! to 
get so angry with her. 

Last yoar I went to America to com!» in 
riding competitions there and won the Goll (>; 
open to all nations for being the best girl 1°, 
sixteen years and under, and there wero thir y 
competitors, nearly all nations being represent: |. © 

HELEN PRetcc. 


tot 
n 


A SIMPLE QUESTION. 

“My good woman,” said the learned ii), 
“you must give an answer, in the fewest po--! 
words of which you are capable, to the plain a: 
simple question whether when you were cros-in |. - 
street with the baby on your arm and the oni! 
was coming down on the right side and tiv « 
on the left and the bean ghais was trying to pist)- 
omnibus, you saw eo plaintiff between t)- 
brougham and the cab, or whether and when you 
saw him at all, and whether or not nev U.- 
brougham, cab, and omnibus, or cither, or any two, 
and which of them respectively—or how was it?” 


A young lady has recently given a tea party to dogs to celebrate the birthday of her French poodle. All the animals were waited on by ladies, 
Our cartoonist suggests what may happen if the idea should spread. 
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FOR DACHSHUNDS, A GERMAN SAUSAGE 


SUPPER, SERVED AMIDST SUITABLE 
SURROUNDINGS, MIGHT BE TRIED 
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A PLEASANT DIVERSION WOULD BE 
CAUSED SHOULD A CAT APPEAR 


LLY YY, YU 7 VEU AYU. 


—To the senders of the two best versions I will give five shillings each. Mark postcards “Humpty.” (See page 1 
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PARTY WOULD ATTRACT ALL THE 
MONGRELS OF THE NEIGHBOURHOOD 
TO WATCH THE GUESTS ARRIVE 


FIDO ALWAYS 
WAS $0 PLAYFUL” 


UT SHOULD AN ILL-BRED DOG HAPPEN 
BE INVITED, SLIGHT DIFFERENCES 
URING TEA MAY ARISE } 
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A STRANGE SIN 


TO REFRESH YOUR MEMORY. 
A short time ago Lord Millborough makes two big discoveries. His wife is trying to poison him with arsenic, and 
she has carried on an intrigue with Major Collett—the Chief Constable of the cotton town. 


His 


Lordship insists on his wile living abroad and, later on, he orders the Major to resign his position. Lady 


Millborough goes to the South of France, and there schemes for revenge. She sends for Major Collett and, with the 


aid of a 


photograph she has stolen from her husband, she puts the Chief Constable on the track of Mary Ryder— 


wanted for the murder of her brute of a husband over twenty years ago. Mary Ryder will be remembered as the 


woman Lord Millborough 
In last week's chapters Major Collett arrests Mary 


loved when he was plain George Marchant, and against whom he sinned. Beth is their child. 
Ryder—now known as Mrs. Paul—in London and then brings 


her to Millborough. To make the revenge complete he asks Lord Millborough to go with him to the police-station to 
identify the prisoner. Lord Millborough goes to the police-station, but instead of seeing the woman he still loves, he 
confesses that he himself killed Mary Ryder’s husband. (You can now read on.) 


CHAPTER SEVENTY-ONE. 
In the Dock ! 

Beta spent most of her time at the hospital, but she 
rlept in the little house in Shorthouse Row. It was not 
yct nine o’clock when she left for the hospital, and the 
tc!egraph-boy shot his telegram into an empty house. 

j.ord Millborough’s word was practically law at the 
hospital, which owed its existence to his generosity, 
and rules were suspended in Beth’s favour. The 
allowed her to spend practically the whole day wit 
the man who was her betrothed lover now. 

it was late afternoon when she returned to Short- 
koutse Row, and found the telegram—read it. 

\t drove the blood from her lips. 

Mrs. Paul arrested—taken to Millborough—what 
des it mean? Baby ill—Rosie Gay with me—find 
out and let me know—dreadful suspense, Fairy.” 

* Oh, God!” whispered Beth. 

“he reeled from the house. A woman in clogs came 
running along. 

* Aah, but ’ave yo’ ’card ?” she cried. 
gut Mary Ryder. Ah’ve just ’eard—Ah’m not makking 
it cop—they’ve got ’er at t’ station—after all these years. 
What’s wrong wi’ the lass?” 


Yor Beth, instead of pausing to listen to the sensa- 


tional news and ask for more, seemed to have been 
®,urred into greater haste. 

But presently an agony of indecision gripped her, and 
&) hesitated like one before divided ways, not know ing 
which to take—to the hospital and the man she loved, 
“ho was strong to advise, or to the police-station 
aud her mother ! 

*“* Mother!” 

Her great heart throbbed out the word. Arrested ! 
She hungered to go to her, but to do so might add to the 
tim of her mother’s shame and humiliation and 
isery. They would ask what was Beth Willow to 
Mary Ryder ? 

Beth was as woman-like as the woman who sat in a 
sfation cell, on the edge of the plank-bed, her face 
uvied in her white transparent hands, another woman 
watching her always. 

but she had stayed with Mrs. Paul in her lodgings, 
and that was known in Millborough. Fairy was known 
tv have stayed there. She would go to the police- 
tiation—to mother ! 

Chere was a crowd round the Central Station. The 
b_ws was only just out. 

* Eh, an’ Lord Millborough’s gone in wi’ Collett !” 

Beth caught the speech as she tried to force her way 
through the crowd. 

“E's on the bench,” went on the speaker, “ and 
tiore'n that, Mary Ryder worked in’is mill. Well, Ab 
n-ver did—after all these ycars!”” 

“ What's your business ? ” demanded the constable 
. Ha entrance to the station as Beth came through 

«him. 

“I'm a friend of Mrs. Paul's!” 
amazed at her own control. 
7 on order?” 

0.” 


She was vaguely 
“T want to see her.” 


“ You can’t sce her without an ordcr, either from the 
--f Constable or a magistrate. This is a police- 
tt tion.” 

eth linked her hands. 
_ Don’t block up the way. Clear off !” commanded 
> constable, trained in the school of Major Collett. 

‘hen Beth went to the hospital. 

‘he nurse slipped from the room as she entcred, and 
t. was alone with Marcus Drake. And here Beth went 
‘ek. She sank on her knees beside his bed, and sobbed. 
* Mother !? 
‘ake was still very helpless, but he reached out a 
id, The muscles were weak, but the touch was 
‘ong and tender. 
; ‘1 know,” he whispered. ‘I’ve keard—the nurso 
1) told me. Wait and hope, my Beth.” 
Ihe doop was not quite closed. Voices reached 
*~ two nurses had met in the corridor outside, and 
ve as telling the other something excitedly. 

_ adiculous—Lord Millborough ?” 
\cs—the matron told mo—she’s just heard—may 
ni lc true—it doesn’t sound like it—but that’s what 
© 4iatron told me—he’s given himsclf up at the 
buce-station.” 


( 


) 


Shortly yow will be thinking about your seaside holidays and reading the advertiseuwnts. 


“ They've. 


Then the nurse who had gone from the room realised 
that she had not closed the door behind her and did so. 

Marcus Drake had drawn Beth to him. 

“You heard,” he whispered. ‘ You know what I 
know—wait and hope, my Beth, still. He saw the 
possibility of this—your father and the truest friend I 
ever had—he will not flinch, Wait and hope. He 
will not flinch.” 

s s es 2 * 


That night it was all over Millborough, though inner 
facts were not yet known, and fiction played tricks 
with what was actually known, and manner of 
explanations passed from lip to lip. But Lord Mill- 
borough had made some sort of confession to do with 
Mary Ryder, and he, Lord Millborough, if you please, 
the uncrowned king, was actually locked up in a cell. 

Wires were carrying news to London papers, and 
extra editions were being rushed out. London was as 
agog with curiosity as Millborough, and newspaper 
correspondents were ir en to Millborough, to be 

resent when Lord Millborough made his appearance 

fore the magistrates, as he presumably would on the 
morrow, when Mary Ryder, also, would be brought up. 

Would they stand in the dock together ? 

Rumour had linked their names together, though 
inner facts were not yet known. 

Had the magistrate’s court been capable of accom- 
modating a thousand people there would not have been 
space for the crowd gathered round about the Town 
Hall. The strike seemed to have been forgotten. 
Police were everywhere, moving on and breaking up, 
but there was no disorder. It was a hushed, whisper- 
ing, puzzled crowd. Some were still incredulous. 
Others with long memories had gone back to the days 
when Lord Millborough was Pete George Marchant. 
He had been seen with Mary Rydes one evening on the 
Stack. She had worked in his mill. Little things 
became significant. 

Only a fraction of those who clamoured for entrance 
were admitted into the court, where seats—as if it 
were a theatre—had already been allotted to the 
leading Millborough lights. 

Three magistrates on the Bench, personal friends of 
the man who had done more for the welfare of the great 
cotton-town than anyone. The Chicf Constable, in 
mufti, but very much in evidence, and talking in a 
whisper with the solicitor who represented the Crown. 
Police, clerks, court-officials—the women’s bright and 
fashionable gowns giving a gay _ of colour. 

The dock was empty, but a fascination for all 
eyes. 

"Thiten for a moment to those two well-dressed 
women, their heads as close together as their monstrous 
hats permit, as they whisper. 

“Does this explain his separation from his wife ? 
Everybody said she was to blame—living somewhere 
quietly in France, don’t you know—but was Lord 
Millborough the offender? Did Lady Miilborough 
find out somcthing—refuso to live with bim—and kept 
things quict for the sake of the children 2?” 

‘“Goodness only knows. But Eileen, you know, 
isn’t on speaking terms with her father. I heard that 
she had joined her mother. Roy never comes near the 

lacc—I heard that he was going to the dogs in London. 
Don't tell me, my dear, that it’s all the woman’s fault. 
I don’t believe it, Lady Millborough came of good 
stock. I fancy she must have opcned a cupboard 
door, one day, and found a skeleton ea 

“We poor women—but you know, they did say at 
one time she and Collett—long ago—an awfully emart 
young fellov—were rather keen on cach other.” 

“T call him a remarkably handsome and smart 
man now—h’sh !” 

Silence and eagerness. 

The dock was still empty, but Collett had ceased 
whispering to the solicitor representing the Crown. 
The solicitor had turned to the Bench, All cars wero 
strained to catch his words. . 

“Your worships,” he was saying, “ the painful case 
on which I have been instructed presents a number of 
difticultics, and there has becn trouble as to the framing 
of the respective charges against Mary Durdan, alias 
Mary Ryder, alias Mrs, Paul, and—and—and Lord 
Millborough. Therefore, I wish to make the Crown's 

(Continued on next page.) 
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a 
and tho police’s attitude clear before the—the—the 


prisoncrs are placed in the dock !” . : 
He was a local solicitor, and had dined at Mill- 
borough Hall with the man whom he now spoke of as 
the prisoner. 
“ Certain 
was arrested 
murder of Richard Durdan on the night of August 16th, 


This was the first clear statement of the position to 
the public in the court. 

There was a gasp. Lord Millborough a murderer ? 

Again the women in big hats brought their heads as 
close together as circumstanccs permitted. 

“‘There—you sce—an intrigue—with a mill-hand— 
fancy Lord Millborough—and the husband returns— 
how shocking! How squalid! Even as George 
Marchant he was in 4 big, recognised position. It’s 
disgusting. If it had been a woman of his own 
class——” 

“So, your worships, I have been instructed to 2 oad 
eced in the following manner, the charge against Mary 
Ryder being altered to one of attempt to murder, and 
that against ’—the solicitor stammered before he 
could get the name out— against Lord Millborough, 
based on his own confession, of wilful murder.” 

Wilful murder! There is a grim, awful ring about 
the words. And Lord Millborough to be accused of 
wiltul murder! Eyes stared into eyes incredulously, 

“ And, your worships, in view of the complications of 
the case and the alleged association—at the time of the 
crime—of the two prisoners, I suggest to you respect- 
fully that they be tried simultaneously.” 

he chairman assented. 

“One moment,” he said, addressing the solicitor, 
‘in Lord Millboreugh’s statement, the expression 
‘murder’ does not occur. It is a confession, not of 
murder, but of having caused the death of Richard 
Durdan.” 

“ Quite so, your worship, 
jury returned a verdict of wi 
you that the onus of 
proving that it was not 
wilful murder rests with 
tho prisoner and_ those 
instructed with his defence. Further, without wishing 
to anticipate your worship’s course of action, tho case 
will be presumably sent to trial and the question of 
murder, manslaughter, or homicide will rest with a 
jury. I may add, your worships, that my duties 
undes the present circumstances, as yours must be, 
aro painful beyond expression in consequence of Lord 
Millborough’s distinguished association with this 
town!” 

Tho three magistrates nodded their heads slowly. 

But those in the packed court were not watc ing 
them; eyes were om the dock. A clerk was calling 
out something. 


uiteso. But the coroner’s 
ul murder, and I submit to 


moment. 

‘The man came first! He stepped to the ledge of the 
dock, gripped it with his lean tends, looking straight 
at the three magistrates, seeming unconscious of the 
crowd and the gisting eyes. The lines seemed to have 
been carved into his face with s sharp knife 
that had cut deeply; but never e muscle twitched, 
and his mouth made a thin line. 

Then the woman came into the dock, and women in 
court who could not prgerec p age because of heads 
and hats in the wipe up unashamed in their 
curiosity and raked her with their eyes. So this was 
Mary Durdan—this ? 

Not half-a-dozen in the whole court had known her 
in the old days. ‘To the most she was a stranger, and 
those had expected to see someone different from this 


shadowy woman with s young figure, a refined face, 
prey as a ghost’s, and hair in which there still gleamed 
ere and a thread of gold. 


How would they behave towards each other, these 
two in the dock ? 

Lord Millborough had turned as she came into the 
dock with a policeman-escort. And then the cmotioa- 
lessness that he had so far displayed, that had com- 
manded the wonder of those in court, failed him fos 
@ moment. 

They saw a spasm twist the haggard face, the fright- 
ful, but brief twitching of the lips. 

He was holding out a hand. 

And for a moment it seemed to the staring cyes upon 
them that they only saw each other ; that the court 
~ - ae _ faded oa 

"heir hands were clasped, e looked into e 
The guardian policemen made i attempt to ictess 


fere. 
“What a merciful thing!” whispered onc of the 
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“that poor Lady Millborough is 


women in big hats, 
spared this !”’ 

They had come forward to the ledge of the dock 
now, side-by-side, facing the bench. ‘The clerk of the 
court read out the pos ed formally. This done, there 
was a hush broken by the rustling of men and women 
settling down in their seats. 

But the silence became absolute, 
save for the sound of Lord Millborou h’s voice. ‘ 

“1 killed Richard Durdan ; but a not guilty 
to the charge of wilful murder. The blow was struc 
in @ struggle. My confession is before you. My 
defence is the statement of the truth. I ask in the 
name of justice that this woman, who stands with me 
in the dock, be discharged. Her place is not here, 
but in the witness-box.” . 

He did not glance at the woman beside him. 

The solicitor for the Crown interrupted. Lord 
Millborough’s personality was dominating the court, 
though he stood in the dock. The magistrates on tho 
Bench could not forget that he was & brother-magis- 
trate ; had sat where they werc sitt ing and had adminis- 
tered justice ; could not forget how for years he had 
worked for the good of the town. . 

“Your worships,” said the solicitor, ‘don’t mis- 
understand me, or look upon my conduct as personal, 
but it is not for Lord Millborough—in his present 
position—to order the procedure of this court, and I 
must point out that at pregent his confession rests on 
his words alone—there is no corroborative evidence. 

“ Rither in this court, or another, both Lord Mill- 
borough and Mary Durdan will have an opportunity of 

cing into the witness-box, but I must ogo against 

ford Millborough’s suggestion that the woman be 

dismissed from the case. Moreover, in his present 

sition, he is not entitled to make such a suggestion. 

t is for the prisoners to plead either guilty or not 

ilty to the charges, and to make or reserve their 
efcnces.”” 

“ Lord Millborcugh, said the chairman, “ that is so.” 

“In that case,” he answered, “<T repeat what I have 
said. I killed Richard Durdan, but I plead not guilty 
to wilfal murder, and I reserve my defence !” 

The chairman looked at the woman in the dock. 

“You're charged, Mary Durdan, with the attempted 
murder of your husband. What do you plead ?” 

Then came the sensation, followed by what reporters 
call a scene in court. 

“J am not guilty of attempted murder, or murder, 

but I killed ——” 

“ No!” Lord Millborough 
had turned to her. “‘ Mary, 
the truth!” 

Lord Millborough had called her by her Christian 
pame—his one-time mill-girl—in the court—before 
everybody. Women’s heads were together ! 

To them it was as good as a confession of an illicit 
love-story. 

In her unsclfishnesa, “‘ Mary Ryder” had sought to 
take all guilt and all blame on her head. But the man 
would not have it, and in his agony, his reverence, his 
love, and his remorse, forgetting surroundings, he had 
called her by her name. 

“The truth. I call 
the best—I know——” 

“ Silence!” frem the Bench, rather a half-hearted 
“Silence!” for this was Lord Millborough. ‘‘ We 
must ask you, Lord Millborough, to conform to the 
jurisdiction of this court: sid 

But he waved a lean hand at the magistrates, as if 
making a clean sweep of their jurisdiction and their 
attempt to call him to order. 

“You will plead ‘ Not guilty!’ 

He was commanding her with his eyes as well as his 
tongue, and his eyes were saying more than his tongue. 

One of the two policemen in the dock, thinking it 
about time that he did something in the light of this 
flagrant contempt of court, pus himself between the 
two, and muttered something about stopping it. 

But Lord Millborough’s eyes had spoken. They had 
asked her to do as he commanded her for the sake of 
their child as plainly, as eloquently, as pleadingly as 
any words. 

woman bowed her head. 

“J withdraw,” she said in a whisper, “ what I said— 
I Plead not guilty !” 

“Poor Lady Millborough!” whispered one big- 
hatted woman to another similarly ben gehre’, 
: Fa mrticen thing she’s epared this. Calling her 

be Tm waiting to sce her fall on his neck and sob!” 
said the other. 

But another, a humbler spectator in the court, ® 
“ big piccer ” from a mill, whispered differently. 

«By gum, ’e’s 4 man, and ah’ve always said eo!” 

But the woman in the big hat was disappointed. 
rt nt did not fall u the neck of Lord 
Millborough and sob. He had his wife and children. 
Each was thinking of Beth, the man praying that the 
| aga of ye po = Lom = shader ach her, that 

‘or her sal 8 oO 8 ight not 

out into the light, though else = erseued 

Beth had not attempted to obtain a place in the 

; ma istrates’ court. She could not have borne it; 
could not have endured to witness the torture ‘of hes 
| (Continued on next page.) 
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mother and the man who had been revealed to her to 
be her father, whom she had grown to love and pity— 
and, not so strange perhaps as it may seem, to respect. 

So she had gone where she knew, if comfort and 
strength were to be found, she would find them. 

‘To Drake. It was ironical that at such a crucial 
tine he should be hors de combat ; but had it been other- 
wise there was nothing much that he could have done. 
Tle had foreseen ee, of the present tragic 

:.,is when Lord Millborough had bared his soul to 
‘im, and even now he did not despair. 

He had faith in the ane and personality of 
the man who had treated him like a gon. 

And he said as much, strongly and tenderly, when 
J. th came to him in the private room at the hospital. 
And presently he tried to distract her thoughts, and 
a:ked her about Fairy in London. 

She would be here,” Beth told him, “just to be 
rir mother, but her baby’s ill. She’s a good friend 
wh her. I’ve written to her and told her—all that I 
could tell her in a letter hg 

‘hen Drake asked one of his practical questions. 

“How is she off for money, Beth ?” 

“Ife ’—she spoke of Lord Millborough as “ he ’— 
“has been——” 

* Just like him!” said Drake. 

It was a hospital nurse who brought them the news | 
frum the court. She knew nothing of the inner 
1 !ationships, but she did know that Mr. Drake was | 
dear to Lord Millborough, and that the latter was 
keenly and deeply interested in his secretary’s mill- 
yirl sweetheart. 

* Lord Millborough and Mary Durdan,” she said 
in a bushed voice, “‘ have been sent to take their trial 
a: the next assizes !"” 

Courage!” whispered Drake, when he and Beth 
vere again alone. ‘* Wait—hope! Don’t cry— 
don’t ery, my love!” 


CHAPTER SEVENTY-TWO. 
A Chance Meeting. 


SaLvaTION JEMMY’s beat, like Mrs. Paul’s in the 
past, was chiefly along the Embankment. Here he 


st ught brands to ea ee life being 
atched from t inclu — every- 
nip , with ‘ NEW SHORT SERIAL, thing!” . 
pirtiality for human} gg g Salvation Jemmy 
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viom he had known 
in his own unregen- — 
ite days, before—as he put it—he gavo his jemmy 
ead his heart to Gawd. 

But Salvation Jemmy sometimes failed, though he 
as ready to fight any number of rounds, despite the 
{:ct that he was not as young as he used to be, on 
condition that if he won, the beaten man went along 
with him to the Salvation Army quarters over the 
bridge. 

Sometimes, however, he ran up against some old lag 
\.ho would neither fight nor listen to his exhorations, 
avl then the ex-duke of Bleakmoor told him forcibly 
«nat he thought of him, and, if under the stress of the 
moment, he used language too forcible, he subse- 
Guently prayed for forgiveness. 

But he would never have given an old lag away to 
tle police. He had gone to Bob Evans’ assistance 
\!cn Babbage alias Brown was taken in Corus-street, 
i. -ause Bob Evans had gone for Babbage. That was 
: x1 cnough for Salvation Jemmy. His great, rugged 
i srt had gone out to tho patient, sorrowful 
Cocufeur. 

ley were often together, and sometimes, when some- 
«> had passed them, Salvation Jemmy would say e 
‘<-e im? He worked alongside me at Bleakmoor— 
{ © stretch for busting a case!” Or something to 
tht effect. 

\Vhich, being interpreted, meant five years for 
! iilary. Salvation Jemmy’s eyes were kecn as 
¢ alcts under those tooth-brush brows of his. 

_ there is a fashionable and unfashionable side to the 
V:.bankment, on the one side luxurious hotels, on 
t - other free seats where night lodgings cost 
nh ching. 

_ilvation Jemmy and Bob Evans had come from 
€ ras Street. Bob Evans was dumb. The evening 
} vrs had been full of it—Lord Millborough’s an 

| -. Paul’s appearance in the police-court. 
al simply don’t understand!” he had said, after 
1 ‘ing all there was to read. 

At Corus Street they had seen Rosie Gay for a few 
' 1iutes, overwhelmed, too, but too busy to say much. 

t.'ty’s baby was ailing, and her hands were full. 

't so happened that as they came along the Embank- 
‘ot, silent both, overwhelmed, that they were on 

fashionable side, near Blackfriars. It was a few 
howites before midnight, mist was about. 
y "he motor-car that pulled up outside the Regenoy 
‘cl, very expensive, very exclusive, but quiet, 
‘<4 handsome affair. The man who alighted wore 
‘ indsome coat with an astrakhan collar, and had a 

“<n cut about him. The bright hotel lamps over- 
ico the mist from the river. The woman he 

“ped out wore magnificent furs. Her hair might 
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have been dyed, or have been a wig; her tceth were 
artificially perfect, but she had eharp, bad-tempered 
features. 

Salvation Jemmy’s gimlct eyes rested searchingly 
on the man; then, as he went on without halting, he 


grip Bob Evans’ arm in a clutch of steel. 
»” he said, “don’t do nothing ridiculous— 
take what I'm goin’ to tell 


you quiet. You saw ‘im 
that went into the hotel——” 

“T wasn’t looking about me!” answered Bob 
Evans. ‘“ Take it quict—that was Stanley Jack |” 

“What?” 

«« The father of Fairy’s child.” 

“No, lad !’* Salvation Jemmy had Bob’s arm in a 
vice. ‘* No killin’ of ’im. I’ve got yer tight. Gawd 
forgive my sinful ‘eart—but I knows your feelings— 
for a couple o’ pins—I'd twist ‘is neck. No, no-- 
that was the old Adam! Keep quiet, will yer, Bob, 


or I'll put the twist on you, and break your bloomin’ 
arm. me along over to the other side—where it’s 
more quiet. If you was twice as strong as me you 


wouldn't get clear of the ’old I’ve got on you. Think 
of ’er!” 
The squat exDuke of Bleakmoor was propelling 
Bob Evans through the thinning traffic to the un- 
fashionable side of the Embankment. 
** What's ’er prayer—what ’ave you told me yourself, 
Bob? That he can give the little ’un a father’s 
name? Are you steadier now, lad? ’Ave you got 
your natural feclin’s in ’and—the fust craving, same as 
mine was—to twist the dirty ’ound’s "ead off ’is 
shoulders—which with Gawd’s grace I mastered. 
When you feels like that, pray sharp and quick 
before the mischief’s done! ’E'll ’car you—as ’E’s 
*card me many atime!” 
The tension of Bob Evans’ muscles was relaxing. 
“To give the little one a father’s name!” he 
whis “Yes. Don’t let me forget that. You 
n let go your hold. I’m sure of myself now. But 
I don’t leave him, day or night, night or day, till he’s 
done the right thing by my lass! And when he’s done 
it, Pi——”” 
"st Pra quick and sharp, lad, if you're feeling like 
that. e Lord giveth and the Lord taketh away— 


policeman’s arm 
with it as if it had been a withy. 

They stood by themselves against the Embankment 
parapet, not far from the spot where once together 
fae had gone into the water to save a betrayed girl's 
ife. 

“The Lord punishes likewise, Bob! I know the 
feeling—to take the law into your own ‘ands—and 
I’ve done it before I found Grace—‘alf-killed, would 
’ave quite killed, a so-called pal what eplit on me. 
Calm yerself, my lad.” 

“ Stanley Jack!” 

All that his Fairy had suffered, the shame and the 
bitterness, the wrecking of his own love-dream, had 
ag again through Bob Evans’ brain. The desire 
to kill was on him again, as the name slipped out 
turough his gritted teeth. 

“ Stanley Fock '” 

“ Quiet, Bob! Don’t shout it out sig 

As he uttered the name a huge figure lurched out of 
the misty darkness upon them. 

A moleskin cap was drawn ovcr his eyes ; his trousers 
were strapped below the knees, and the sack over his 
huge shoulder contained rat-cages and rats. 

Id Stump! 

Returned as unexpectedly to Diver Street as he had 
gone from it ; back again in the old cellar ; back at the 
old game of catching rats—rats—rats ! 

His hair was like a shaggv, matted mane! There 
was something demoniacal in the sunken, glittcring 
eyes. 

2" cottage in the village of Rushton was empty ; the 
garden running wild, and the arbour in which the 
woman with scarred face and blind eyes could sit, 
screened from the eyes of neighbours, had no occupant 
now ; but there was a new grave in tne village church- 
yard. 

Beatrix Dclorme was dead, and Denman, the hus- 
band, was gone from Rushton, and Old Stump was back 
in Diver Street. 


(Another long instalment next week.) 


THE WOMAN IN THE CASE. 

Wru1AM was lying on his bed, face downward, 
sobbing desolately. His mother took him in her 
arms, the whole eight years of him. In a few 
minutes she learned all. It was a girl, and she 
had sent him a note. 

It read : 

“Dere Willyum— 

“T luv yu the best But Henery givs me the most 
sweets,— ISABEL.” 
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described as serious kidney disease, and the doctor, 
after acareful examination, said he was ‘afraid my 
work was nearly done.’ There was great pain in 
the region of the bladder, and I had no control over 
the water, which contained sediment. Sharp pains 
in my back were another distressing symptom. 

I always thought it was through working in 
cold draughts and taking a chill that brought on 
my trouble. Ialmost despaired of ever being a 
healthy man again, und it was with very little faith 
that I started to take Doan’s Backache Kidney 
Pills. Before I had taken many of the pills, how- 
ever, I began to feel decidedly better, so I gave the 
medicine a good trial, and now, I am glad tosay, I 
am a different man altogether. I have no urinary 
troubles, and it is seldom I get any backache—only 
after a chill—and then a few doses of Doau’s Pills 
soon stop the pain. (Signed) James Hons.” 


2s. 9d. a box, 6 boxes 13s. 9d.; of all dealers, or 
from Foster-McClellan Co., 8, Wells Street, Oxford 
Street, London, W. Don’t ask for backache or 
kidney pills, ask for Doan's Backache Kidney Pills, 
the same as Mr. Hobbs had. 


He: “ Yes, er right; I used to vide 
an ordinary, but it’s too much for me now, 
I've grown so awfully stout.” 

She: ‘Then why not take Antipon? 
That would ry soon reduce your weight. 
I don’t mind telling you in confidence that 
Antipon cured me of obesity months ago.” 


Antipon is sold in bottles, price 2s. 6d, and 
4s, 6d., by Chemists, Stores, etc. 


-_—-*” 


A daily spread 
for the 
children’s bread. 


It saves the 
butter bill. 


SPECIAL SAMPLE OFFER 


If your grocer has not 

ot ‘Laitova’* Lemon 

heese, send us his name 
and address and 1/- 
P.O., and we will send 
you two large jars of “Laitova” 
and a packet of the new Kkovah 
Twin Jellies, carriage paid. 


SUTCLIFFE & BINGHAM Lti., 23 Cornbrook, @ 
M.%, MANCHESTER. 
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REAL BARGAINS. : 

Tae assistants at a ae, any 
draper’s shop were preparing for the 

ae sale. Pa What Fhall I mark that lot of 
black silk ?” asked an assistant of the employer. 

“ Mark the selling price 4s, 6d. a yard,” was the 
answer. . : 

“ But it only cost 3s. a yard,” said the astonished 
employee. 

ey Tet care what it cost, I am selling off 
regardless of cost,” retorted the shop owner. 


Closefist : ‘‘ No, sir, I respond only to the appeals 
of the deserving poor.” 

Openhand : ** Who are the deserving poor ?” 

Closefist ; ‘‘ Those who never ask for assistance.” 


Inquisitive Old Gent: “ Has your lifo been very 
adventurous ?” 

Ancient Sult: “Yes, I’ve seen some rough 
times, sir. Once we was wrecked, and we’d eaten 
all our provisions. Then we ate our belts, and then 
the old ship turned turtle, so we ate her, too.” 


““Wuy did you abandon your motor-car trip 
so abruptly?” 

“Oh, my wife is so superstitious! After we had 
run over the thirteenth man she said we ought to 
turn back, otherwise she felt sure we 
should meet with some accident!” 


Urbanite: ‘‘ What did you come to 
the City for?’ 

Country Boy: ““To earn an honest 
living.” 

Urbanite: “ That's all right. You'll 
find no competition.” 


Teacher: ‘‘ Willie, are there any 
feathered quadrupeds ? ”’ 

Willie: ‘* Yes, sir.” 

Teacher : ‘‘ Name one ?’’ 

Willie: “ A feather bed.” 


THOUGHT IT WAS SARAH. 

TireD and dusty, a party were 
returning by rail from a holiday trip. 
Simkins, a little bald man, seated 
himself to read, but dropped off to 
sleep. 

On the rack was a ferocious orab in 
a bucket, and when Simkins went to 
sleep the crab woke up, and, findi 


things dull in the bucket, sta 
exploring. 
By careful investigation Mr, Crab 


reached the edge of the rack. 
it fell, slighting on] Simkins’ shoulder, 
where it grabbed the man’s ear to 
steady itself. t 

The passengers held their breath and 
waited for developments, but Simkins 
only shook his head and ssid: 
“Leggo, Sarah? I tell you I’ve been 
at the office all the evening!” 


reople’s 
I'M A SMELLER, 

The Man wose Nose is His 

* Fortune Tells His Story. 

Isarrs. I get my living by smelling. For my 
work co.:sists of selecting perfumes sent by the 
leading distillers to my employer, who is a big 
middlemen in the perfunriery trade. My nose, in 
fact, is my fortune—and not a bad fortune either, 
considering that a good “smelicr” will get any- 
thing between €3 and £7 a week. 

Tam as nccessary to my employer as is a taster in 
the tea, coilec. or spirit trades. You sce, there are 
over three hundred different varicties of perfume 
sold to-day of which little more than twenty are 
Ccrived direct from ihe flower.. All soris of 
ingenious chemical devices are used nowadays. 
And it is “up to mo”’ to spot the process by which 
& pew perfume has bec produced. I can thea 
gauge the approximate cost of manufacture and see 
that my firm does not pay an exorbitant price. 

Smelling isn’t as easy as it sounds. Anyone 
could tell tie difference between perfumes extracted 


from different flowers. But suppose you were 
presented with some thirty ualabelled bottles, each 


Down 


—For the best advertisements I will give five novel Sealing-Wax Sets. Marl: vosteards “Landlady.” (See page 1!" 


Quips a4, J estlels ees . 


PRACTICAL SYMPATHY. 

The Suffragette (smilingly): “Won't you do 
something to help our good cause along, Mr. Goode 
craft?” 

Mr. Goodcrajt: ‘I'd like very much to do one 
thing for you, but I fear it's impossible.” . 

he Suffragette: “T-ut! tut! Nothing’s im- 
possible! What would you like to do for us?” 

Mr. Goodcraft: ‘‘Endow a few cells in your 
favourite prisons !”” 


He: “ Yes, darling, when I am with you I feel 
inspired—as if I could do some perfect thing.” 

She: “‘Maybo you could order a luncheon that 
I would like without consulting me.” 


ONE MORE TRY. 
He found his hair was leaving the top of his 
head, and took his barber to task about it. 
“You sold me two bottles of stuff to make the 
hair grow.” 
“It is very strange it won’t grow again,” inter- 
rupted the barber. ‘I can’t understand it.” 


“Well, look here,’’ said the man, “ I don’t mind 
drinking another bottle, but this must be the last.” 


WELK ENDiNG 
May 23, 1919. 
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maid-of-all-work, but she 

slack in caring for her own room. 

Her mistress was ill for two or three weel-3 
and on recovering sho went up to Rosy's attic 
and found it in a state of dirt and disorder bey uJ 
description. 

Very indignant, she called Rosy, and said : 

“Rosy, I don’t see how you can bear to hays 
your room like this!” 

Smiling pleasantly, Rosy made reply: 

** Ah, ma'am, but I was iver patient.” 


was woctully 


oud 


Departing Guest: “I'd gladly give you a {i> 
waiter, but I find I’ve only a cab fare Icft.” 

Waiter (benignly): “Ah, sir, you don’t apure. 
ciate the benefit of a good after-dinner walk!" ” 


Mr. Lately Married: ‘‘ But, dearest, I thou’ 
we had planned to go to the theatre this cvenin..” 

Mrs. Ditto: “ Yes, love, but I have chany.d 
our mind.” 


“I HEAR you actually encourage your hoy to 
send poetry to the magazines, Do you want your 
son to become a poet ?” 

“No; I merely want to get the conceit knockcd 
out of him.” 


The Doctor : “* Feeling better to-day ?" 

The Patient: “A little. But my 
heart still hurts me.” 

The Doctor « “Oh, I can stop that al 
right.” 


experiments. The professor expects tu 
go down to posterity.” 
From the labsritery; Br-r-r, bang! 
The Visitor: “I hope tho professor 
hasn’t gone!” 


WOULDN'T WORK THAT WAY. 


~~ A GENTLEMAN in the north lad in 


his employ a groom who always wer 
an air of sadness and dejecticn. Ca 
going around his stables one mornine, 
the geatleman was surprised to find 
his groom dangling in mid-air at t!. ae 


of a trace, one end of which was ti. 
to a beam in the roof, and the ot! 
end buckled around the man’s waist. 
“What on earth are you up ‘o 
now ?” queried tho master. ; 
“T am a-tryin’ to hang me-sel’, s‘r.” 
said the groom, in a tired-of-life tone, 
“Then why didn’t you tic tho (9 
round your neck ?” said the empoyes, 


IN DEEP MOURNING. 


Sarcastic Diner: “Waiter, what on earth is the matter with this establishment ? 
This steak is burnt black.” fi 

Sorrowful-looking Waiter: “Yessir. Mark of respect, sir. Our chef died 
yesterday,” 


containing a separate extraction, of say, the rose, 
do you think you could put a name and a price on 
each one of them? Could you tell from what 
country each had come? I could. 


! Daren’t Box. 


I have to be very careful of my nose. Like the 
taster, I have to be a non-smoker. The sensations 
of taste and scent are very closcly allied. Both are 
diminished by tobacco. I cannot indulge in such 
sports as boxing, for to “ tap the claret’ might mean 
to “tap the income’ for me. And I have to be 
very careful not to catch cokl. 

In spite of a belief to the coutrary, men are much 
more sensitive to smell tian women. Scientific 
tests have shown that man caa detect an odour 
diluted five times as much as the most dilute 
solution in which woman can trace the same odour. 

It is the upper part of tie nose that does tho 
smelling—the sensitive lining that is brown in 
colour, not red like the liuing of the lower part. 
The sensation of smell is obtained by tiny particles 
flying off the object and striking the sensitive 
lining, just as vibrations striko the sensitive part of 
the ear and produce the sensation of sound. 

In order that the particles may fly off properly, 
they must have plenty of air. So don’t hold the 
scent bottle too close to the nose if you wish to 
appreciate the perfume to the full. The finer 
shados will bo completely lost. 

You can seo by a very siinple experimen’ how 
necessary air is, Hold a handkerchicf dabbed with 


| another matter to spot a lvak in the street im: 


thoroughly tired of the man’s {uoliu- 
ness, ; 
“T did try it that way once, sir.” can) 
the reply in all solemnity, “but I 
| couldna’ breathe.” 


maw 


eau-de-Cologne a fair distance from the nose. 
will get the full scent. But puta drop of the. 
scent just inside your nostril, and instead of ree?) 
a much more powerful scent you will smcil «.- 
lutely nothing. ; 
Nothing is so good for the nose asa holiday. 
it is very difficult to get—in fact, most of us. 
to do without it. ‘The country is no good-—t» | 
as scent-laden as the town. The only place wi! 
the nose gets a complete rest is in distr 's 
unbroken snow. Arctic explorers have te! 
that, after a long sojourn in the practically + 
less snowfields, their scent has been devel: rped t> 
almost canine extent. int 


o 


Js 


tr 


— 


Nansen wrote that, W 
returning to one of his depots, he could sin Me 
scented soap of his comrade long before he cuwlu 
him, 


A Shilling a Smell. 


Few persons know that there is a humbler br 
of the smelling profession—that of smelling a 
of gas. Anyvne can smell gas in a house, bul | 


It is still harder to tcll whero the sme!l ; 
stronger and so track it down to the leak. 

As there is always a leakage going on Som - 
about a big district, theso men can do qui 
‘They are not, asa rule, salaried. They wor 
lance,” receiving a payment—gencrally aoe 
for each leak detected. . ‘ 

The energetic siaciler will make between ~- 
£3 a weck in this way. 


Werk ExDINa 
May 23, 1112. 
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A Genuine Rupture Cure 
Sent On Trial To Prove It. 


Don't Wear a Truss any Longer. 


After Thirty Years’ Experience I Have Produced an 
Appliance for Men, Women, and Children That 
Actually Cures Rupture. 


Jf you have tried most everythin 
else, come tome. Where others fai 
is where I have my greatest success. 
Send attached coupon to-day, and I 
will send you free my illustrated 
look on Rupture and its cure, show- 
ing my Appliance, and giving you 
prices, and names of many people 
who have tried it and are extremely 
grateful. It is an instant relief when 
all others fail. Remember, I use no 
s:lves, no barness, no lies. 

I send on trial to prove what I say 
is true. You are the judge, and once 
having seen my illustrated book and 
read it, you will be as enthusiastic 
as my hundreds of putients whose 
letters you can also read. Fill in 
free coupon below and post to-day. 
J's well worth your time, whether 
you try my Appliance or not. 


Cured in Five Months. 


86 Grove Street, Freehold, Rochdale. 
September 19, 1910. 
Mr. Brooks. : ; 

Dear Sir,—It is with pleasure I write you 
these few lines, to inform you that I have 
teen successful with your Appliance. I 
consider I am cured of Rupture, having 
“one without it for six weeks, aud only had 
it ou five menths, bagi ge ig four years 
vith other remedies. I shall be pleased to 
Le of service to you when opportunity comes 
my way. Thanking you for the good you 
have done me. 

Yours gratefully, 
THOS. HOWARTH. 

P.8.—Your Appliance is as good to-day 
as it was when I got it from you. 


South African Athlete Cured. 


Box 28, Colesberg, cape Colony, 
December 15, 1910. 
Mr. C. E. Brooks. 


Dear Sir,—I have great pleasure in 
notifying you that the Appliance I ordered 
trom you last year has absolutely cured me. 
I wore it for about twelve months, and I 
took it off for good last July, which is now 
fx months ago, but my reason for not 
writing to you before was because I was 
2nxious to make sure that I was all right 

n, I can assure you that I tried three 
«ther Spring and Steel Belts, but in this 
ht climate of South Africa it was absolute 
or wearing them. I played Rugby 
Yootball last winter with your Appliance 
n all the season. I play tennis three 
tones a week, and do a good deal of swim- 
‘<ng, eo I am convinced that any man 
+: (ting one of your Appliances and wearing 
' properly will be care as I am an active 
‘ap and go in for all sport, includin 
‘ing on horseback, I shall be please 
') write to any party in South Africa for 
}:"l, recommending your Appliance, as my 
‘ \n opinion is that no man can possibly do 
f- unless he has been or is ruptured himself. 
! had fully made up my mind to undergo 
*n operation had your Applianco not cured 
te. In conelusion, I hardly know how to 
tuank you sufticiently for what you have 
“one for me, as sometimes I used to get so 
“espondent, all on account of being 
rortured, and words cannot express my 
Betitude towards your firm, and wishing 
3u all success, 


Yours faithfully, 
ERNEST WEDDELL 


The above is ©. E. BROOKS, Inventor of the Appliance, 
who has been curing rupture for over 30 years. if 
ruptured write him to-day. 


Blacksmith Cured after 20 
Years’ Suffering. 
Smith’s Shop, Kingstone, Hereford, 
September 25, 1910. 
To C. E. Brooks, Esq. 


Dear Sir,—For over 20 ycars I have 
suffered from rupture. During that period 


Now, however, I consider myself practically 
cured. To my mind, one of the great points 
abont your invention is that one does not 
| feel its pressure anywhere, although that 
pressure never actually relaxes. After the 
first few days I have not felt its presence 
; «ny more than I do my trousers’ suspenders. 
You are quite welcome to make any use you 
like of this letter. 


I have s ah pounils in seeking a remedy. Y trul 

When I heard of you I had doubts, for I | ours truly, 

thought it would be simply another case of L. H. WHITEHEAD. 
failure and expense. Just over six months 


ago I decided to give you a trial, and I found 
relief very quickly. But, the best of all, I 
am pleased to inform you that for over two 
months I have not used the Appliance, for 
Tam rerfectly cured. Iam a blacksmith, | 
and can do all the heavy work without|C, E, Brooks, Esq. 
being troubled in any way. Pleas2 accept Dear Sir,—After a year’s wearing of 
my best ore tefull your famous rupture Appliance, I can find 
oOTHO gS PHILLIPS no words to express my admiration Of such 
* Jan excellent invention, and the benefit I 
have derived from its use. That all you 
claim for it in your book, and all thut your 
clients have said in its favour in their 
printed testimonials, I can fully bear out 
and confirm from personal experience. I 
am sure that hundreds of your Appianors 
would be instantly ordered if the unfortunate 
Dear Sir—1 an glad to be ablo to/ sufferers only knew of its existence. For 
inform you that the ‘truss’? (?) I got!my part, I feel that you deserve the 
from you in September is a complete suc- | universal gratitude of mankind for inventing 
cess. It hassupported my rupture perfectly | such a cheap and infallible remedy for so 
since I first wore it. Ihave been ruptured | widespread o complaint, and you are 
since I can remember, and tried at different | perfectly frec to make what use you please 
intervals ne mere of A uot of what I say in this letter. 
success. was beginning in apes 
should have to undergo an operation, as Yours faithfully Bas 
the rupturo was gradually getting woree. (Rev.) P. O'CONNOR. 


Reverend Centleman Crateful. 


Stonyhurst College, Blackburn, 
October 13, 1909. 


West Indian Gentleman Cured. 


Attorney-General’s Chambers, 
Port of Spain, Trinidad, B.W.I, 
December 8, 1910. 


Mr. C. E. Brooks. 


Ten Reasons Why 


You Should Send for the Brooks 
Rupture Appliance. 


1. It is absolutely the only Appliance 
of the kind on the market to-day, and 
in it are embodied the principles that 
inventors have sought after for yoars. 


2. The Appliance for retaining the 
rupture cannot be thrown out of 
position. 

8. Reing an air-cushion of softrubber 
it clings closely to the body, yet never 
blisters or causes irritation. 


4, Unlike the ordinary so-called pads 
used in common trusses, it is not cum- 
bersome or ungainly. . 


5. It is small, soft, and pliable, and 
positively cannot be detected through 
the clothing. 


6. The soft, pliable bands holding the 
Appliance do not give one the un- 
pleasant sensation of wearing a harncss 


7. There is nothing about it to get 
foul, and when it becomes soiled it can 
i ees without injuring it in the 
least. 


8. There are no metal springs in the 
Appliance to torture one by cutting and 
bruising the flesh. 


9. All of the material of which the 
Appliances are made is of the very best 
that money can buy, making it a 
durable and safe Appliance to wear. 


10. My reputation for honesty and 
fair dealing is so thoroughly established 
by an experience of over thirty years 
of dealing with the public, and my 
prices are so reasonable, my terms so 
fair, that there certainly should be no 
hesitancy in sending free coupon to Cay. 


Remember : 
I send my Appliance on trial to prove 
what I say is true. You are to be the 


judge. Fill in free coupon below and 
post to-day. 


FREE INFORMATION 
COUPON. 


Cc. BS. BROOKS, 442B, BANK BUILD- 
INGS (Corner of Portugal Street), 
KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 


Please send me by post in plain wrapper 
your illustrated book and full information 
about your Appliance for the cure of 
Bupture. 


BAIVOSG ssevsscvevarveossoxamaitonentvenneccsasn core 


(Pleuse write plainly.) 
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OF SHREWSBURY. 


Tuxux is an old saying to the effect that a woman 
is rarcly altogether wicked, but that when she is 60 
she is far worse than any man. 

And, in truth, it would be hard to find any 
person of cither sex whose record for immorality, 
treachery, and cruelty is able to surpass that of 
Anna Maria Countess of Shrewsbury, for whom 
even the corrupt, easy-going Court of Charles II. 
proved too strict and straight-laccd. 

Most women of fashion, even in those days, 
contented themselves with one lover at a time, but 
the wicked Countess must needs have several 
gallants dancing attendance upon her. ‘This Ied, 
naturally, in an age when every gentleman wore & 
sword, to frequent sanguinary encounters, a form 
of “sport” in which her ladyship seemed to find 
endless pleasure and amusement. 

One of her earliest victims was Captain Thomas 
Howard, brother of the Earl of Carlislo, a young 
man of blameless life and stainless honour. 
Fascinated by her beauty, he allowed himself to 
be persuaded into taking her to supper at Spring 
Gardens, near Charing Cross, then a favourite 
pleasure resort of the aristocracy. On the same 
evening the Countess made an appointment to sup 
there with Mr. Jermyn, a nephew of Lord St. 
Albans, and an old lover of hers, of whom, however, 
she had tired, and from whom she wished to be rid. 


From Words to Blows—and then Swords. 

Jermyn was the most reckless swashbuckler and 
the deadliest duellist of his time—a man whose 
morals were as low as his temper and courage were 
high. The result of the meeting was exactly what 
her ladyship desired and expected. Each of the 
two mon deemed the othor an intruder, and from 
words they very quickly came to blows. Swords 
were drawn, and several were made, the 
Countess meanwhile clapping her little hands in 
glee and urging on both the duellists in turn. 

But the impromptu battle was interrupted by 
some of the bystanders, who forced the angry men 
to quit the gardens by different exits, Next 
morning before breakfast, however, in accordance 
with the savage code of honour then in vogue, 
challenges were sent and accepted on both sides, 

The duellists met at daybreak in Pall Mall, then 
a secluded, shady retreat, and the seconds on both 
sides took part in the fighting. Colonel Giles 
Rawlins, Mr. Jermyn’s second, was killed, and 
Jermyn himself was carried off the field of battle, 
to all appearance a dead man. After hovering 
between life and death, however, for two months, 
he eventually recovered. 

Captain Howard and his second were unwounded, 
much to the Countess’ chagrin, who spread about 
the report that they had worn armour under their 
clothing. This, in a duelling age, was the one un- 
pardonable sin, and both men, unable to prove 
their innocence, were forced to fly the country. 


Didn't Mind the King’s Scorn. 

On the night of the duel the Countess, radiant 
and smiling, appeared at a Court ball, and danced 
till daybreak, although the King showed his dis- 
pleasure by pointedly turning his back upon her. 
* But for this,” said the Count de Gramont, who 
was present, ‘“‘she cared little. Indeed, I would lay 
a wager that if she had a man killed for her every 
day sho has lived, she would only carry her head 
the higher.” 

The Countess now formed a plan to get rid of her 
husband, who stood somewhat ia the way of her 
amours, and of whom in any case she was heartily 
tired. To this end she enlisted the services of m 
Lord Aran, the son and heir of the Duke of Ormond. 

This young man had captivated her wayward 
fancy for a while, and she hel succeeded in com- 
ed enmeshing him in hor net. She 
letters of his, compromising documents, in which 
certain important State secrets were revealed. 
Holding these over his head as a threat, she gave 
him his choice between committing suicide and 
challenging her husband to a duel and killing him. 


Now, ladiest 


Famous Ez 
Advernturdcsscs 
——s 


THE WICKED COUNTESS 


that her husband should cate! 
in a situation so compromising that the Earl would 
be forced to challenge the Duke. This time her 
abominable project did not miscarry. 


-__OUR SERIES OF WONDERFUL WOMEN. 


Contrary to her lady- 
ship’s © Lord 
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oblige her by committing 
murder, and although his 
attempt at suicide was not 
successful, her plan to 
get her husband put out 
). of the way also miscarried. 
In this dilemma she en- 
listed the services of 
et another of her 
lovers, the profligate and 


reckless Duke of Buckingham. 


Warned, however, by Aran’s refusal to be a 
party to her plans, her ladyship this time adopted 
an altogether different method, There were some 


longths, she realised, to which even the men she 
held enthralled would not go to please her. 


She, therefore, epee femme syne s 80 
er with Buckingham 


Nor was the Earl under any illusion as to the 


reason of the duel into which he had been forced 
or the outcome of it, He was not at all an accom- 
plished swordsman, whereas Buckingham was one 
of the best fencers in England. 


“T am going to my death to please that wicked 


wanton, my wife,” exclaimed poor Shrewsbury to 
his valet, as he was being dressed for the fight. 


Hugged Her Husband's Murderer. 

Six persons took part in the battle, the Duke of 
Buckingham, Lord Shrewsbury, and the two 
seconds on either sides, and no more desperate 
encounter is recorded in the annals of duelling. 
Not one of the six escaped unwounded. Lord 
Shrewsbury was run through the body and died 
soon afterwards. Mr. Jenkins, one of the Duke’s 
seconds, was killed outright. 

Meanwhile the Countess, disguised as a page in 
the Buckingham livery of crimson and black— 
fitting colour emblems for so foul a deed—had 
accompanied her lover to the field of battle ; held 
his horse as, with sparkling eyes, she saw her 
husband receive his death-blow ; and, when all was 
over, flung her arms round the assassin’s neck and 
kissed him passionately. Not content with thus 
openly flaunting her shameful crime, the Countess, 
still attired in her pegye dress, drove with the 
Duke from the of the encounter to his own 
home, where she installed herself as his mistress in 
the sight of the world. The same carriage which 
bore her to the door carried avey in it, when it 
left, the r, outraged wife of the Duke, who 
retired broken-hearted to her father’s house, 

But now a storm of popular execration arose 
that threatened to overwhelm the callous couple 
with its violence. The great Duke of Buckingham 
was above the law, but neither he nor his mistress 
were entirely out of the reach of public opinion, 


Every Hand Against Them. 


And public opinion quickly showed itself, and in 
no unmistakable fashion. Howling mobs followed 
the Duke and the Countess whenever they ventured 
out of doors, either together or singly. Every 
pulpit in England rang with denunciations of 
them. The Press took up the cry, They were 
held up to ridicule on the stage. 

In this latter connection an actor named Harr 
Killigrew—a son of that better-known Tom Killi- 
grew to whose enterprise we owe Drury Lane 
Theatre and the Italian Opera—made himself 
specially obnoxious to the Countess, whose rage 
was hcightened by the fact that he, too, had once 
been a lover of hers, a fact which he now openly 
proclaimed and boasted about, She determined 
that of him, at all events, an example should be 
made. 

A man of low estate, it was of course impossible 
for the Duke to challenge him. Other means must 
be devised. Accordingly, six bravos were hired by 
the Countess and instructed to murder Killigrew. 
They were to be paid one hundred guineas apiece, 
but tho Countess stipulated that she was to be 
present when the murder was committed, so as to 
be able to gloat over her victim’s terror. 

The gang’s chance came with the production of a 
new play, when the unhappy actor, detained late at 
Drury Lane, was obliged to travel down after dark 
to his house at Turnham Green. He was followed 
by Lady Shrewsbury and her gang of murderers, 
the chaise was headed off, and Killigrew, who was 
lying back asleep at the time, was wounded by a 


“Why is a ballroom dress like a mean man?” 
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a dal 
sword-thrust which pierced his neck a: 1 
oe sol amet 

mélée followed, the Countess meanwhi! 
standing up in ber cetriage and urging wee 
bravos, crying Sut, as she saw them slashing and 
hacking at the prostrate mans “ Kill the villain | 
Stab him to the heart!’ Nor did she drive of 
until satisfied that he was dead. 


How the Actor Saved His Life. 


She was, however, baulked of her revenzo ator 
all, for the man whose murder she thus witness] 
and encouraged was not Killigrew, as in the da:!:. 
ness she imagined, but his servant. The actor had 
swooned at the first blow, and sank down in a 
huddled heap on the floor of the chaise, thorsby 
saving his life. 

This dreadful crime was to prove tho last of 4 
too long list. The House of Lords took up t'y 
case, and although neither the Duko nor tl. 
Countess were formally brought to trial, they we:a 
ordered to separate, and fined £10,000 apicce. 

The rage of the people against them, too, r: 5 
to so great a pitch that their lives were in imm’:. | it 
danger, and the wicked Countess was glad to i!; 
the kingdom and take refuge in a French conve.::. 

Years later she returned to England, marricd an 
obscure country squire, and settled down to s 
humdrum existence in a little Somersetshire villa: .. 
The county gentry ignored her, the villagers hat. | 
her so greatly that even her charity was flung Ls! 
in her face, while her peace of mind was 80 poison~ ! 
towards the end by remorse that she died ravine 11 
delirium, haunted by the ghosts of the many gatiiat 
gentlemen she had slain so remorselessly. 


(Next week: ‘‘The Milliner’s Girl Who Became 
France’s Uncrowned Queen."') 


OFFERED 
FOR 
PARROT'S 
REMARKS. 


£10 


Snookgs has taken to motoring. Of course, he waitcl 
to drive the car himself, and he did. 

But, alas! he soon found it was not so easy as |.0 
thought. When trying to avoid a wall ho turned t):- 
wheel the wrong way. There wasa nasty smasli up, ©: | 
the Parrot, who was there, had a few things to say. 

Add a last line to the verse bolow stating what y 1 
think tho Parrot said. 

This last line that you add need not rhyme nor s-in 
with any of the othcr lines of the verse, but it may nt 
contain more than six worda, nor fewer than three, ant 
should have some bearing on the rest of tho verse. 

The verse which we wish you to complete is as Joli 2: 

While driving a motor one day, 
Old Snooks steered right into awal!; 
As he fell with a crash on the road, 
The Parrot was then heard to baw! : 


RHYMES. 


An example last line, which must not be used, 1.0.02 
read as follows: ‘‘ Keep your seat, old man,” 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 

1, Write the Parrot's comment on @ postcard, and & flresa {tts 'h@ 
Editor, Pearson’s Weekly, Henzietta Street, London, W.C. If you! ved 
may inclose your posteard in an envelope. 

2. Each posteard must beur the usual signature of thy competi)’: 1 + 
Names and addresses may not be typewritten or printed. = 

3. Kach competitor must give his real name and address. U-.)) - ‘ 
condition is cou:plied with, the competitor iorfeits bis or bert.) -* + 

rize, . 
e 4. Mark your postcard “ Motor ** on the top left-hand corner, Ati f) 
must arrive not later tnan Thursday, May 23ra. . iy P 

&. To the sender of the atvempt considered the besta prize 0 ¢ 
be awarded. In the event «fa tiethis sum will be divided. In 
ten consolation gifts of 103. each will be awarded to the compct:t 


€fforts come next in merit, 
6, The published is final, and competitors may enter ut | 4 


understanding only. 
Result of “Cliff” Parrot Contes:. 
Tue prize of £5 for the best last line in this com 

was awarded to H. BE. Boorn, 355 New Chester eas. 
Rock Ferry, Cheshire, for the following: 

Enooke thought mountaineering good sport, 

As he climbed up 4 pone cliff one day; 
But he slipped and fell right from the top, 
And the Parrot cried out, so they ray: 
6° Broken English’ is common round here. ; 
Ten Consolation gifts of 10s. each have been aware! "? 
the following : — 3 
J. » Ivy House, Cratloe, Co. Clare, 

Castle, Penne: Ra., Wimbledon; Miss M. Den. . 
8 Portman Sq., W.;. M. J. Dobson, 8 Bury! : 
Oswaldtwistle; C. E. Larkin, Guildiord House, Wt 
ham Ave., Bexhill-on-Sea; J. C, Linsley, Mount Stu: ' 
Rothesay; C. M’C. Mann, 7a Oxenford St, Teclhi, 
G. P. Nash, 4 West St., Raunds, Wellingbory ; A. } 
Seanor, The Anchorage, Rothwell. Leeda; Miss +> 
Solly, 171 High St., Margate. 


(Turn to page 115.3.) 
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‘TIME is money. Monkey 

Brand is time saving. It 
cleans brightwork, woodwork, 
paintwork, quickly and easily. 


MONKEY 
BRAND 


saves labour and therefore 
saves money. Monkey Brand 
prevents Brass, Tin and 
Copper Ware from tarnishing. 
It saves metal and shines it. 


MAKES COPPER LIKE GOLD— 
TIN LIKE SILVER— 
PAINT LIKE NEW. 


WON'T WASH CLOTHES. 


THERE’S 


MONEY 


IN IT FOR YOU. 


BENJAMIN BROOKE & CO. LTO. 


Civarettes 


MEDIUM STRENGTH. 


50 = Ii- 


“Country Life” Cigarettes 


are manufactured only from Rich, Ripe 


Virginia Tobacco of Fine Quality. 


10 for 2:d. 20 for 5d. 
—— 30 for 1/- a 
JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 


The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Gre@t Britain and Ircland) Ltd. 


“When they are spent and dead, 
“ive times other fifties ‘shall 
be my servants instead.” 
Rudyard Kipling. 

@ 
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DAINTY DISHES. 


Champagne Wafers. 

. Take six ounces of powdered su, 
well-beaten eggs, add three oumces of flour, a tea- 
spoonful of vanilla extract, and beat ther 
thoroughly. Drop a teaspoonful of this mixture 
on small fiat baking tins and spread out very 
thinly. Bake for three minutes in hot oven. 
When brown at the edge they are cooked and 
should be taken out of the oven and rolled round 
astick, the thickness of the little finger, very quickly 
before they harden. 

Stewed Brishet of Beef. 

Take about six pounds of beef, and_ before 
dressing it rub over with vinogar and salt. Place in 
a stewpan with sufficient water to cover it and allow 


DRESSING A BOY FOR 
NOTHING. 


How I Dressed George, Aged Six. 
By A POOR MAN’S WIFE. 


Dressina George on nothing a year is not quite 
so easy a task as managing for Marjorie, still I 
contrive to keep him pretty well provided for 
without incurring any extra expense. 

While he was still in petticoats I had no difficulty, 
but now that he has reached the age of six and 
considers himself quite a man, his little outfits 
require more careful consideration, and, ag I can 


ar and three 


to simmer fer an hour, skimming it well all the ° 
time. Put in six carrots, the same number of pc = aan ane 
turnips, six small onions, and simmer for two man garments suitable 


hours. As soon as cooked remove the bones. Boil 
for a few minutes as much gravy as will be required 
with flour, a little butter, and a — of pep r 
and salt. Pour some of this over the brisket 
and send the remainder to table in a separate 
dish. 

Ox-Poot Soup. 

Scald the ox-foot and boil it in two quarts of 
stock for two hours, adding more water or stock, 
if required. Then take out the foot, cut the meat 
into small ages put the pieces back in the stock, 
flavour with herbs or any vegetables which may be 
poe and allow to simmer slowly for two 
hours more. Then strain off the liquor and put it 
on one side till next day, when it will be a thick 
jelly. Take off all fat, return the soup to tho 
saucepan, add the picces of meat, which were 
strained off the day before, thicken with flour and 
simmer for two hours. Serve very hot. 

Savoury Mutton. . 

Take a breast of mutton, put it in warm water, 
and allow it to simmer till tender enough to remove. 
the bones. Do not let it get fully cooked. A few 
carrota, turnips, and peppercorns should be boiled 
with it, and a seasoning of salt. Prepare a seasoning 


for him, I have to raid 
‘his father’s wardrobe for 
what is necessary. 

For the coming summer 
I wanted a tunic suit, and 
a sailor one, if I could 
anyhow get them, and with 
my usual — shall I say 
luck ?—I have secured 
both. 

I found an old grey 
tweed overcoat, decidedly 
the worse for wear. The 
sleeves were almost thread- 
bare, but for a little tunic 
suit for a child of six only a 
trifling amount of.material 
’ willdo. As the coat was a 
rather full double-breasted 
one, I guessed I should 
have enough. 

I rip it to pieces, 
remo’ the lining, and 
laid the two front pieces and the back on the 
table, brushed them thoroughly, and pressed 


George's tunic suit made 
from an old overcoat, 


of breadcrumbs, suet, a little finely chopped onion, | them with a warm iron. ; 
parsley, and mixed herbs, then add to this a Then I placed the age of the tunic and the 
little trousers upon the pieces of tweed, choosing 


slice of bacon cut into thin little strips. Take 
the meat from the saucepan, lay it on a chopping 
board, and remove the bones, sprinkle the meat 
with the greet and lay the strips of bacon 
at regular intervals along it, dredge with flour, 
pepper and salt, Roll the joint and tie with o 
nee of string. Roast till cooked and nicely 

rowned. Serve on a hot dish garnished with baked 
onions and brown gravy. 


2 American Dishes. 
Boston Baked Beans. 

Place two pints of haricot beans in water 
slightly salted, and bring them to the boil. Strain 
off the water, and put the beans in a stewing 
jar, and pour in water until it nearly reaches the 
top. Then add a tablespoonful of treacle, pepper, 
and a piece of salt pork. Cover with a lid and 
bake slowly for three hours, 

Slaw. 

Warm a quarter of a pint of vinegar and half 
an ounce of butter in an enamelled pan. Shred 
the leaves of a nice cabbage finely and put it into 
the vinegar, sprinkle it with a tablespoonful of 
flour, 8 teaspoonful of celery seed and a pinch of 
salt. Cook gently for a few minutes. Beat up one 
egg lightly, add to the contents of the pan, and 
stir and cook for three or four minutes longer, 
Serve cold. 


the freshest and best portions, cut them out, 
machined up the seams and pressed them. 

A lining was, of course, necessary, and I was 
forced to wash and iron the pieces of lining I had 
removed from the overcoat. They were a kind of 
Italian cloth and washed better than I had ex- 
pected, while the piece which had originally lined 
the back and a portion of one of the fronts were 
sufficient to line George’s whole suit. 

For the sailor suit I utilised an old serge coat, 
a a of navy ag + jacket, ber when 
rip up, sponged, and pressed, easily provided 
enough Fstacial for the tiny knickers which I 
wanted. 

Next came the question of blouses for the 
sailor suit. 

These I wanted to be washing ones for summer 
wear, and, though there were several pieces of serge 
left over from which I could have 
made one atleast, I did not wish 
to use it. 

Then a bright idea struck me. 
Why not commandeer some of 
his father’s old shirts? If 
decided to have a good hunt 
amongst them, both new and 
old, I found two, a white flannel 
tennis shirt) and an old blue 
cotton one, out of which the 
colouring was nearly all washed. 

Though collar and cuffs as 
well as fronta were all frayed, 
there was still enough material 
to make two of the tiny blouses 
out of each shirt, including the 
large sailor collars, if these were 
lined with plain cotton. 

So far as the flannel ones 
were concerned, a cotton lining 
to the.collar was adecided advan- © 
tage, and the blue cotton ones 
looked quite smart with it when 
I had worked an anchor in each 
corner with coarse crochet 
cotton, 

A navy serge tie for the sailor's knot completed 
the suit, and I felt rather proud when they were 
finished that the whole summer outfit had not 
cost one penny. 


Simple Home Remedy 
For Wrinkled Faces 


(From Popular Toilettes.) 


Thousands of women are spending fortunes in 
their frantio efforts to remove the signs of pre- 
mature age from their faces. When in this state 
of mind a woman will spend almost any amount of 
money on worthless wrinkle removers, of which 
there are many. 

If these women only knew it, the most effective 
remedy imaginable is a simple, harmless astrin- 
a elly which can be had from any chemist. 

hey have only to buy about a shillingsworth 
ofejelly of parsidium. Apply this daily as if it 
were cold cream. The effect is almost magical, 

Even after the first treatment a marked improve- 
ment is noticed, and the face has a snug, fiym 

feeling that is most pleasing. 


A sailor suit made 
from a coat and 
some old shirts. 


-—For the best reasons I will give 


‘ HOME NOTES PAGE, Conducted by Isobel, yaa expr 
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HOME HINTs. 


To Preshen-up Old Venetian Wird in 

Brush thoroughly with lineecd oil. a 
A Ripe Tomaio 
. Will remove ink stains from the hands or {;. 
linen. re 
After Peeling Onions 

. Wash the hands in mustard water to rey 
the smell, 
Honey 

Should always be kept in the dark to juo.-; 
it in good condition. lias 
To Clean Olicloth 

Pin a wet towel over a broom and rub op 
the oilcloth or linoleum. 


To Drive Away Mice 

Scatter camphor in their usual haunts, ‘Yi 
will drive them away completely. 
To Remove Wine Stains 

Hold the stained portion of the cloth in bui!!: - 
milk until all traces have disappeard, : 
Vinegar 

Should never be kept in stone jars, as this 
spoils it and renders it unfit for use. 

When Boiling Clear Soup 

Add a small lump of sugar to the sau, 
This will gives it an added brilliancy. 

Corks 

May be made both air and water-tisit if 
immersed for five minutes in boiling cil. 
When Feeding Chickens 

Add a little chopped onion to their fvod, as 
this is most healthy for the young birds, 
For a Damp Cupboard, 

Fill a small box with lime ard place it on a 
shelf. This will keep the air dry and sweet, 
Cold Tea 

Is excellent for cleaning all sorts of paint! 
wood except white, This should be cleared witu 
milk. 

To Clean Zinc, 
Mix together lime and water to the consi-lenry 


i) 


of thick cream. This will not only clean, fut 

brighten it. 

To Remove Rust from the Inside of a Dish 
Cover, 


Rub the rust well with sweet oil and leave tun s 
day or two, then rub with finely-powdered wi-hu het 
lime until all the rust disappears. Give snot. « 
rubbing with oil, and keep in a dry place (i) /y 
to H. MOBE.) 


3 Sewine-Machine Hints. 

When a Machine Works Stiffly, ; 

Place it near the fire so that the worn: 
parts may get warm. If this does not make {00.1 
run quite smoothly apply a little oil, 
Once in Three Weeks 

Take out the screw which holds the foot; !'', 
remove it, and clean out the fluff which aceuciue 
lates there, 
Clean all the Grooves . ; 

Under the plate with a penknife, ant 
machine will work smoothly and casily. |» 
needle must be removed before cleanins ' 
grooves or removing the foot-plate. 


A LESSON FROM FRANCE. 


Prior to the year 1689, or thereabout, the 
butchers of Tatton made no use of ox tails, whic 
were sent to the tanners of Bermondsey atta: « 
to the hides. With the advent of certain j° ' 
French refugees, the value of the tail becae 
known. These uhfortunate people bought ‘-~ 
ox tails for a mere trifle and converted them ‘0 ° 
soup, which was soon found to be of excel! ut 
quality. The French also used concentrated fu > 
in the shape of dried fruits renowned for ' ° 
engrmous proportion of powerful nutriment t! 
contain, and of these the finest is the ever por’ 
Currant, which has been praised by <a ade 
eminent men of science. Fortunately the Cur. on 
has ever been in high favour by reason ©! ‘ 
delicious flavour, and people have lear “+ 
experience that Currants are very satisfying a 
las in their effect. Thus the addit-on ‘ 
Currants to bread or any other foodstuff is ~* * 
tower of strength to the consumer. It is a3, *.; 
to know that the cheap little dried grape * 
nourishment and easily digested. 


ten Blue Bird Brooches. Mark postcards ‘‘Bull-dress.” (See page 1156.) 
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LIDAY ACCIDENTS 


Proprietor of Large Pleasure Resort Testifies to 
ZAM-BUK’S Complete Success In Healing Visitors’ 


OUTS, WOUNDS, & BRUISES, & PREVENTING FESTERING & BLOOD-POISON. 


MANY sensational experiences of Zam-Buk’s unique | handkerchief. ‘ Whatever this balm is,’ I said, ‘it i 
* banking pow maare yeenioes obs Mr. W.G. Gardner, | wonderfully soothing.’ I got soma hints ek Sept 
ae rig of the popular Riddlesdown Pleasure Resort, | and kept spplying it tomy leg. Zam-Buk’s action was 
enley, Surrey. fr, Gardner, who is well-known in | really wonderful. The balm took away all soreness and 
Frien uy Society circles as a‘prominent Forester and | inflammation, checked festering, and prevented 
Odd Fellow, said to a London Pressman :— dangerous complications arising. Having thoroughly 
“TI cater for 140,000 visitors during the summer, | cleansed and sweetened the wound Zam-Buk healed it 
mostly large parties of school-children. Romping | with a new healthy skin. Itwas reall splendid healing. 
about the pleasure grounds they often fall and get “I decided there and then to edocs Zam-Buk for 
badly cut and bruised. I have dressed scores of bad | regular use at my Pleasure Resort, and as a first-aid this 
wounds with Zam-Buk, and never in a single instance | rich balm has proved really wonderful. I have witnessed 
has there beon any subsequent festering or soreness, | its complete success in , 
but always quick, clean, and painless healing. dozens and dozens of cases, 
“It was a personal experience which taught mo “TI feel perfectly satisfied 7 
Zam-Buk’s superior earn, Meee I was attending | that with Zam-Buk always @ 
a meeting in the Victoria Theatre, London, some years handy my staff or visitors 
ago, and in step: a the seats my foot slipped | are certain of quick and 
over the edge. Bui eight inches of skin was torn | clean healing of their cuts 
from the leg. Seeing blood emer pny my leg, | or sores, and are safeguarded ; 
a thentre attendant ran to my aid. ‘I'll soon put that | against festering or blood- | 
right,’ he said, taking from his pocket a little green | poison.” 
box which I afterwarce learned contained Zam-Buk. eink 6 ° 
“Having cleansed the wound, the attendant smeared | Sarre: tlh a0! crag cutetecnarss }> 
the Zam- over it, and bound my leg up with a an ‘Y 
a, 


Test Zam-Buk Yourself 


FREE OF COST. 


You can obtain a free trial of this 
famous healing balm by simply 
sending “ bag nog sions with : 
stam D, ‘or re’ n , 
to the Som Bak Co., Greek Street, 
Leeds. Pearson's Weekly, Moy 23, 1912, 


MR. W. C, GARDNER, 
Kenley, Surrey. 


CATESBYSZ, 


A Department ’Store for the people 


WORLD'S 


EVERY BEETLE a 


is a dead Beetle once 
*Keating’s’ ‘comes into 


to kill beetles and a 
j household insects is, 
use— In the opinion of Fashion lcaders, Messrs. Catesby 
KEATING’S have achiev a@ notable triumph with the 
POWDER ‘Sandringham " Costume. It is without question 

one of the smartest and most pleasing designs ever 


seen in tailor-mades, 


43/6 tems 


2/-in the £ discount for cash. | 


Will you try just = ——4 


one bottle of || | ‘ADAMSS | 
FURNITURE POLISH 


Messrs. Catesbys are anxious that ladies who are | 
anable to pay them a personal visit should have an 
opportunity of learning something of the many 
merits of the ‘‘ Sandringham’? Costume, and for 
that purpose offer—quite free of charge—a charming 
selection of the latest fabrics in which ‘‘ Sandring- 
hams" are made. Together with these will be sent 
Catesbys Fashion Guide and accnrate self-measure- 
ment form, by using which you can order your 
costume quite safely by post, being assured of a 


| 

| 
completcly satisfactory tit. 

| 

| 

| 

| 


“There's delight 
in every bite.” 


CLARNICO 


LILY 
CARAMELS 


Delicious, creamy sweets made 
with fresh mile; para -oe r, and 
crisp new season’s almonds. 
Madeby Clarke, Nickolls & Coombe, Lid, Londoa. 


SANDRINGHAM GOSTUME 


Is sent on a Guarantee of Satis- 
faction or Money back. 


Made of fine Coating Serge in Navy, Blue, Prewn, 
Grey, or Black. The coat is semi-fitting, with colar 
and refers of self-material, Front and back are 
trimmed with small black bone buttons. The coat is , 
lined with Grey Polonaise Silk. The <kirt (unlined) 


is made with a panel front, trimmed with bone 
a buttous to match coat ; theze is also box-pleat at the 


CATESBYS >. 


(@ept. 7), 64-67 Tottenham Court Rd., LONDON, w. 


| 


A PINE NUMBER. 
LmAve a treat in store for you in mv next week's 
Double Whitsun number. I think this issue will 
be one of the best we have ever published. 
* “As Lhave announced elsewhere, a new short serial 
story, entitled, ‘A Daughter of the Dawn,’ will 
start ; the first of a striking real life scries of articles, | belief. Prnct is one of those who holds that belief. 


cntitled, ‘Three Years in Two Madhouses,” will 
nppear. This is an actual chapter from a tragic 


way the insane ave treated, Still another series 


starts in this issue. ‘‘ Under Life’s Crust,” as i 


is called, is a number of graphically told incidents | and his life would be made pretty uncomfortable, 


collected by one of my most clever writers. Each | 


incident is an actual expericnce, and the first : \ ould find it better to keep his mouth shut in the 


tells of his visit to a large ward full of poor little 
newborn babies in a maternity hospital in London. 
Then there is a splendid long complete story, 


séveral short stories, and one of the most ingenious | thieves, whatever the saying may state. If two 


picture puzzles 1 have ever seen. ‘The solver of this 
puzzle will be the richer by some good red gold. 

Last, but by no means least, is the Middles 
Competition, the contest that is going to poy for 
your summer holiday. Another list o rize- 
winners will appear, and a fresh contest with, I 
hope, increased prize money. 

WHY IS A COLLIER LIKE A CANARY? 

THERE doesn’t seem to bo much likeness between 
a collier and a canary, does there? But many of 
my readers have shown me that the two aro really 
very much alike, and the clever way in which they 
have proved the resemblance in one of the Footline 


Competitions has provided me with much amuse- | 


ment during the past weck. One reader, in reply 
to the question * Why is a collicr like a canary,’ 
suggested that it was ‘“ Because he is generally 
‘ pit 'ied since he entered a ‘cage.’ 

Another wrote that the two are alike because 
“they often have to work for a mere ‘song.’ ” 

“ Bocause he is glad tosee some ‘green stuff’ now 
and again” is the point of resemblance discovered 
by a third competitor, whilo in the opinion of the 
fourth a collier is like a canary “‘ because he likes 
his nest ‘ well-feathered.’ ” 

So you see there is a striking likeness even in the 
unlike. Results of Footline Contests appear on red 
page opposite. 

MIDDLING PARTIES! 

WHIST-DRIVES have been declared illegil, and 
bridge parties are going out of fushiun. Mippie- 
cass has invented a new form of recreation. He 
writes: ‘I have discovered an absolutely new way 
of amusing one’s friends. A few weeks ago we had 
a party of eight people. I provided cach one with 
@ paper and pencil and a cupy of Pearson's Weekly. 
We all sat round a table and-evolved ‘ Middles,’ it 
being agreed that the best four ‘* Middles’ should 
be sent in, and that any prize should be divided, 
the sender of the winning ‘ Middle’ getting 10 per 
cent. more than the rest. Although we haven’t 
had any success at present, the idea has proved so 
fascinating that the same party gathers together 
each week and spends ® happy hour or two with 
paper and pencil. some day we shall carry off a 
big prize! ’—— 

Exccllent, Mipp.e-ctass. Now you have 
started the idea, I expect that there will be 
‘**Middling”’ parties everywhere. A craze like 
this is bound to catch on, and certainly vou would 


lind it diffioult to spend a more pleasurable evening | 


at so little expense. Not only that, but one of 
these fine evenings you will perhaps gather together 
and congratulate yourselves upon sharing up one 
of the big prizes you are after. Turn to the first 
page, where you will find another list of words 
upun which to try your skill. 

PLOWERS FOR HIS LADYLOVE: 

ENGAGED raisc3 quite an interesting point for 
lovers. He writes: *‘ Kach evening when I meet 
my sweetheart I meke a point of giving her a bunch 
of flowers. These flowers have cost me on an 
average sixpence a day. Now I am not exactly a 
wealthy man—in fact, I am a clerk—and it has 
struck me that if I put the three-and-six into the 
bank every week, I-shall have saved quite a subr 
stantial sum towards a nest-cgg by tus tue we get 


Note.—.1 vrize for each realer whose letter is dealt with on this pase or whose swSgestion for a title is Us 


: . é ; d andrea | a friend about the saying ‘ There is honour among 
life, and is an intensely interesting sidelight on the J thieves.’ He says there isn’t any honour among 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. _ wet mae 


oh I May 23, 1912, 


ae eee eee ~ 


“eas , Kam atell, however, that if I leave off | as a warning to you. Let the next young thing 
married. I am afraid, how thin as a willow and as airy as a fairy, Let hee . 


iving my sweetheart her regular bunch of flowers 
Foatiche vill think I don’t love her any longer.” —— such 4 one that she skips over the ground as livhi\y 
: as a deer, Love lightly, but lovo truly, I ain 


Nonsense, Encacep. I think it an excellent 4 b 

idea, as & matter of fact, to pay little attentions as sending you a penknife, which I hope will not cut 
you have done. But, after is said and done, | you like the heartless sixteen stoner, 

you two want to set up housekeeping together, and | papash AIR PUND FIGURES. 

if by dropping the flowers and saving the money | Amount previously acknowledged, £623 8s. 1). 
you can make the happy day come nearer, then by Mre, Gorringe, £5; A. L. Wheeler, #2 28; li;, 
all means stop giving the lady her flowers. If you Bany J Mason, £10; Major and Miss Lambert, rf 
tell her exactly why you are doing s0, I am sure | 93 O98; Mr and Mre. EF. Y. Finch, oar  Bilbrovg, 


that she will fall in with your views, especially if | 9d., A. E. D., 1s. 6d.; Etheldreda, ls. 6d; H. M 
she is as kcen to get married as youare. You could okey on he Moe Assia, 2. 2d. ; i. Eo: 


8 ; 

10s,’ 6d.; Mrs. and Miss Wood, £2 2s.;'Col. W. ci. 

mings, £1 1ls.; C. H. Lomax, £1; Mrs. Parker Jc: . 
M. A. Slater, £1 19.; Mrs. BE. Rigg, £2 | 


Dr. BE. H. 

Coitell, 103.; Mise F. Gray, £1; Mrs. HF. ac 
Godfrey Leach, £1; W. F. Burdekin, 10s. 6d.; ii: 
G. A. Carleton, £1; A. Foatherstone, £2 23.; 
Norma Carrington, 1s. 6d.; 


still give her one bunch of flowers a week, couldn’t 
vou ? 
HONOUR AMONG THIEVES,' 


Tuat there is honour among thieves is an old 
He writes: “I have been having an argument with 


them, but Lam sure that there is. f a thief were to 


give away one of his pals, they would never forget it, #8 Pit Mies Lenvodny Hearle, 53.; O 


to say the lIcast of it. I think the average thief 


long run.”’—— ; : 

L am afraid that your friend is more right than ‘ 
you are, Pincu. There is very little honour among eacock, 23. 6d.; A. G. Thomas, ls. 6d.; De. . 
‘ ; M. cares ds.. AL ¢ 


A Wilki . 6d.; R. Preston, 28. 6d.; 

burglars are arrested for the same oe one | 4 19.3 3. Lan lens, 2 Ie.; Miss BD Dobson, £2 2 
i i ivi er, you] R owell, £2 28.; J. Innes 5 

kak: alg met dope by pre oes y Miss H flesketh, £1; Mrs. Strachan, 103.; Mra. Your 


| may be pretty certain that he will say all he knows. | 9)" w’ and F. H.. 


Qs. ; 
Endean, £1 1e.; Mrs. M. Kitson, £1 1s.; A. Sande 
F. M, Good, 10s.; J. M. R., 2s. 
£1 1s.; A. W. Pollard, £5; One wh 
Jawrence, £5; Mrs. August, 10s.; Anonymous, £2... 
““Glory’s Sake,” £20; Self Denial, 88. 9d.; W. 1!) 
Seaton, 1ls.; Miss Saunders, 5s.; Mise Hart, 10s.; hii; 
M. CG. Don, £1; H. eowler, 21 is: B. W., 60.; EB. Mi. i, 


PORO OOO SeeSe OOS OSS CESS OOSOOOOOOOOO OOOO OOOE 


£250 
: 


M. Clarkson, £1 1s.; M. P. Rae, £1 1s.; Sir All: : 
WON : THI . Wills, £5 58.; O. D. P., £1 70. 8d.; Mies Xenia Sm::'.. 
£2 iT Lage Wisher. gs.; W. O- Smith, Ide, 6. 

In Football Contest No. 85 competitors wore 3, We or, oe. ee q 
invited to forecast the results of football matches Sheile Dennison, eS. ae i ¥. eter, 2 - 


played on Saturday, April 27th, 
Mr. GEORGE CLARKE, 
128 Camden Street, N.W., 


succeeded in forecasting the results of all the matches 
correctly, and we have pleasure in rewarding his skill 
¢ by awarding him the prize of £250. 


. 88.5 Biel, 
AU es Gorden enn ae cre et | 
4 03. "i . . Te le , a. ners, £ 4 
¢ BD "0s-; Mies H. M. Drake, £1; ai 


SSSSOHSSSSSSOSSSSSHSSOSSOSESD 


. Coo 65 
F. . Riche, 68,; ©. L. F. Boughey, £2 %.; 5.1, 
1s.; Major J. Crabbe; £10; Coddington, 6s.; Miss L 


$ "As the football season is now concluded, our football Fee atte Lord, Langaltock, vy eden ioe’ Wn! 
¢ skill compe has been brought to a close, but Mrs. Oscar Berringer, £1; Anowgmous, £5; M:.. 1 
$ readers should turn to the ‘‘ Middles’ Competition 8. Boles, £2; J. White, 1s. 183.3 F. Ee 3; B 


W. 8. \. . Eeles, £5; 
Mallagh, 13s.; W. H. Beck, 9d.; . H., 6d.; The New 
Kongseo, 10s.; Puzzle, 4d.; Edinburgh, 66.; D. Cann: 
"; FB. I, Neame, 63; D. W. ; AL 
Gordon, £1; W. My 22 9s; M. P., #1 Is; Ia 
dere: i . Aes 


$ announced on the first page. This week the first 
’ No, 10 receives £76 13s. 6d, 


$ prize-winner in ‘* Middles 
SeSeSSSSSSSSSOSSSOSSOHSOSHOSOOSHOOOODHSOOOOD: 


Anderson, 49; La MM Nit eemmouthe ts fa. 1 El 
. outn, aay 
There are exceptions, of course, as there are | elleailett, od; FF. Rider, £6.68; Mm, Cai: 
exccptions to every rule. A few thieves look upon | gi: G. Nixon, 1s.; Bridges, 19.; A Student, 9d.; MI - 
| thioving as one of the professions, and would never Mallins, 1s CG’ M., 8s. 8d.; B. 8. Melville, £1: 3!- 


Memmelin, £1, Dr. H. 8, Taylor, £1; EB. C. Crowe. 
Ia. 6d.; Maple Leal. 5s.; Miss Nancy Sternberg. £1 ! 


dream of giving away a pal. But your average " 
Fou: a, 8s.; BR. W. Packer, 4s. 1d.; Teles! 


thicf is a poor, soulless individual at the best. 
REGISTERED ENVELOPES. - 

“Wuy are the blue lines placed across 
Sole envelopes?” asks Posty. “I have 
asked a good many post-office officials, but none 


Pennies, J. 


8s.; On the H.M.S. Hibernia, per H: | 
M. F 


of them have any idea what the reason is, Perhaps 
you can settle the difficulty for me.’ 

I'll do my best, Posty. Formerly registered 
letters were tied up with green string. This was 


| £19 128.;,C. L. M_ Roxby, #1 S8.; The Neal fans! 
before envelopes were as perfect as they are now. 


. Sherriff, 2s.; Molly and Dick, 6d.; Phoenix 5 
a 5 ¥E. B. Mindanao, 14s. 9d.: 
tage, 28. 6d.; Yorkshire Travellers, per R. we. 
£8 2s.; J. C. Gardiner, £1 10s.; Mre. Sparrow, ~: 
A. Nelson Cole, 6s.; Girls’ High School Salisbury. ! 


. 6d; A al hist d at Harringay, ar) 
iS fag Apaue! Tete Gy Baya’ Behook, Long E 


* Grand (P.W.) Total, £1,003 10s. 6)4. 


RULES FOR FOOTLINE COMPETITIONS. 

1. All answers or attempts must be written on © 
cards, ad the Editor, Pearson's bic 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. : “ 

2. You may take part in any number of these | e 
competitions, but your reply to each must be vniti.. 

@ eeparate pos . . -_ 

8. Each postcard must bear the usual signature |” * 
competitor in ink. Names and addresses may hs 
typwritten or printed. ; : 5 6d 

4. Each competitor must give hie or her real a: 0) ) 
Uniess this condition is complied with, the com: 
forfeits his or her right to @ prize. 

5. Mark each postcard with the name of the cc Be 
tion for which it ie intonded in the top left-hand «| 
You will find this name in the ennouncencnt (°° 
competition in the footline. Provided these con’: : 
ae faieggh tome? Me" a 
envelope mar ‘* Postcard "’ in se 
coe hut sech postcard must bear the full na: - 
address of the eender. Fi Od 

6. All attempts must arrive not later than 14-7" -~- 


Now that they can be fastencd down securely, the 
use of the string is unnecessary to make them inore 
secure. But the blue cross lines are retained still, 
and form a ready way of identifying these registered 
envelopes. 

A HUNDRED TONS OF LOVE. 

Att who have loved and all who hope to love in 
the future please read this letter from PE B. He 
writes: “I have kept company with my young 
lady for sevon years, visited her three times a week, 
and had six miles to walk on each occasion. I may 
say that she turns the scale at sixteen stone, so my 
loving works out as follows: Fifty-two wecks, 
three times a week for seven years—1,092 visits. 

‘ach visit I walked six miles. Total, 6.552 miles. 

Considering her sixteen stone, I find that during 
my 1,092 visits I have nursed 17,472 stone of human 
goodness ; well over a hundred tons, And now, 
dear Editor, she has cué me.”—— 


Here the lotter ends abruptly. A tear blot is May Bra. na i ba dudeed separa’, °71 
the only sign of the anguish the writer must have | |.” a ge ger a Pe the footlines, ¥ | '* 


felt as he wrote those terriblo words “‘ She has cut 
me.” Alas{! A hundred tons of human goodness 
have refused to be good any longer, from A. E. B.’s 
standpoint. How can one sympathise in such a case ? 
Tears are wasted where a hundred solid tons of 
luman flesh are concerned. A. E. B., let this serve 


awarded to the efforts considered the best.) ii 


be divided, and, where the awards are gifts. the 1°": 


will be ee at the discretion of the Editor. F 

will be awarded a} the Cae : 

’ Idi E.c, 3% 

Prin by Horace Cox, Bream's Buildings, Bd 
ished C. ArTHuR Pearson, Lrp., at 500°. 
Wey Bites. Henrictta Street, London. We 


ed. 
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' 
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Results of Footline Competitions. 


“ SHIP" CONTEST. 


ipts selected as the beet in this contest, in 
ers were invited to tell what they would 
their ship comes home,” were received from 
pg, to whom the prizes of five P.1V. penknives 
ent: H. K. Deacon, The Firs, Mottram Kd., 
itdge; E. Eyre, Broomhill, Landford, Salis- 
( Harvey, 18 St. Hubert’s Rd., Gt. Harwood, 
_ J. Maclean, 88 Andover St., Sheffield; J. R 
Little Clarendon St., Oxford. 


* UNSUCCESS" CONTEST. 


contest readers were asked to draw an 
portrait of an unsuccessful competitor in 
ne competitions. The prize of 58. offered 


ost. drawing has been awarded to Miss H. 
2 Princes St., Swindon, Wilts. 

* FAVOURITE" CONTEST. 
tors were invited to describe in a pithy phrase 
tage favourites, using the same initial letters 


phrase as those of the name selected. The 
five watches for the best descriptions have 
1 by the following: H. 8. Goodyer, o Villa 


dsworth; J. Harms, 28 Grasmere Rd., - 
ii.; Miss B. E. Howarth, 235 Chorley Rd., 
D. C. Mackenzie, 81 Pollok St., Glasgow; 


«, 34 Essex St., Levenshulme. 


F 
| 


“ CANARY" CONTEST. 


The question asked was, ‘‘ Why is a collier like a 
canary? The replies celected as the best were 
received from the following, to whom five etylo pens 
ave been awarded: A. P. Blue. jun., 114 Bothwell 
St., Glasgow; A. B. Halliday, 16 Darfield Ave., Leeds; 
Mrs. Leeson, 133 High St., Oldswinford, Stourbridge; 
Mrs. Nask, 135 Melfort Rd., Thornton Heath; G. i 
Smith, 38 Edward 8t., Radcliffe. 


“ SMASH" CONTEST. 


For the best sentences consisting of different words 
ring the eame sounds, five sealing-wax sets were 
offered. They ‘have been awarded ae_followa: A. 
Britten, 11 Bennetts Hill, Birmingham; W. G. Evans, 
Iwyncelyn, Bryncoch, Neath; J. Gibson, 18 Roumania 
St., Belfast; G. Jamieson, Woodstock, Colwyn Bay; 
Gig ncmrorth, 38 Parliament Hill, Hampstead, 


“ HALIBUT" CONTEST. 


The prize of a blue-bird brooch has been forwarded to 
each of the following ladies, who sent in the best 
replies to the question, ‘‘ What is the difference between 
boiled halibut and a husband’s lateat-night story’: 
Miss M. Brennan, Ivy House, Cratloe, Co. Clare; Mrs. 
B. Gibson, 85 Dorset St., Hull; Miss A. W. McKay, 
107 Montgomery St., Edinburgh; Miss M. L. Mason, 
Geldsmith’s Hal!, E.C.; Mfrs. F. Smith, 18 Pearl St., 
Carlinghow, Batley. 


— Miss 

RUTH VINCENT 
- (the talented singer) 

has designed 


CHARMING TUNIC GOWN 


aecially for HOME NOTES readers. 


EEE 


A FREE PATTERN 
of this dress and of 
any other design in 
the number can be 
had in exchange for 
the Request Form 
which will be found 
in every copy of 
HOME NOTES 
(dated 23rd May). 
On sale everywhere 
price One Penny. 


THE BEST 6d. NOVELS 
‘S: FOR 
HOLIDAY READING 


The Phantom of the Opera 
By GASTON LEROUX. 
The Man Who Drove the Car 
By MAX PEMBERTON, 
The Adventures of Nell Gwyn 
By F, FRANKFORT MOORE. 
Bam Wildfire 


By HELEN MATHERS. 
St. Veda's 


By ANNIE S. SWAN. 
The Heart of Maureen 


By JOHN STRANGE WINTER. 
Dame Durden 


Thou Shalt Not 
Fetters of Fire 


By “RITA.” 
, By GEORGE GRIFFITH. ° 


By BERTHA M. CLAY. 
The Food of Love 

By F. FRANKFORT MOORE. 
The Woman who Came Between 

By, E. A, ROWLANDS. 


Briar and Palm 
; By ANNIE S. SWAN. 


Price 6d. each, of all Booksellers, or post paid 
(inland) Sd. each ; three volumes for 1s. 104., six 
for 3s. 4d., twelve for 6s. 6d., from 


C. ARTHUR PEARSON Ltd., 
17 & 18 Henrietta 8t., London, W.C. 


carry Your “ Pearson’s” Gift Winners. 


~ carried their Pearson’s in their hands, 
this is what we gave them. 


Fotp1na Nait Scissors To— 
47a Atherfold Road, Clapham, 8.W. 
i, Tyncholme, Kyle Park, Uddingeton, N.B. 
BriarR Pires To- 
“S East Clyde Street, Helenburghs. 
on, 86 Osrdigan Terrace, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Pairs oF Scissors To— 


. Arley House, Vaughan Street, Llandudno, N. Wales. 
av Ballot Road, White Hart Lane, Tottenham, N. 


A Sitver. Pencit CasE To— 
. " Grove House,” Heygate Avenue, Soutbend-on Sca. 


STYLOGRAPHIC PENs To— 
*, 10 Durban Street, Cheetham. 
eclough, 51 Greenbill Road, Cheetham Hill. 
‘oa, 2 Mehetabel Road, Hackney, N-E. 


«ht, 25 rove Street, Ayr, Scotland. 
on, 2 Road, Clapham, 3.W. 
Duakeld Street, Liverpool. 


ce Inn, Byker, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Wentworth é, Penstone Street, Sheffield. 
’ Edge Lane Read, Oldham. 


A. Crichton, 65 Sinclair Street, Flelensburgh. 
R. Lytham, Empire Theatre, Glasgow. 
J. Ooates, 47 Alberfeld Street, Glasgow. 
T. Loverock, The Library, Astou Cross, Birmingham, 
BLUE BirD Broocnrs To— 
Miss L. Burton, 32 Alfred Street, Harpurley, Manchester. 
G. R. Turner,  Groma Hotel.’ Ashington, Northumberiand. 
Miss Elsie Jinkinson, 105 Townend Street, Springvale, Sheffield, 
Isa Templton, 30 Taylor Street, Glasgow. 
M. H. 8. Hebb, 155 Oldhain Road, M:les Platting, Manchester, 


LaprEs’ Pursrs To— 
J. Lamb, 20 Cresse Street, Tottenham Court Road. W. 
Mrs. Hongh, 26 Shaftesbury Terrace, Stoneycroft, Liverpool, 
W. V. Obadwick, 6 Beaufort Street, Heaton Paik. Manchester. 
H. R. Starkey, 8 Derintoa Road, Tooting, 5.W. 
A StnverR CIGAR CuTTER To— 
W. C. Anderson, Linda, 12 Holmston Road, Ayr, Scotland. 


A SILVER-HEADED HAatPin To— 
Miss FE. Rolls, “ Richmond Vili,’ Ferry Road, Leith, 


A SOVERFIGN PuRsE To— 
A. R. Todd, 56 Suortridge Terrace, Jesmond, Newc.stle-on-Tyne. 
So carry your Pearson's in your hand, 
And see what we will give you. 
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JUNE, 


FOUNDED 1871, 


THe OCEAN 


Accident and Guarantee ... 
Corporation Limited. 


(Eu powered by Special Act of Parliament.) 


Assets exceed - £2,250,000. 
Claims paid over £9,000,000. 


Accident Insuranceof Public Liability, 

all kinds, Motor Car. 
Employers’ Liability. Excess Bad Debt. 
FidelityGuarantees. Boiler and Lift 
Licence Insurance. Inspection and In- 
Fire and Burglary. surance, 


HEAD OFFICE: MOORGATE STRE2T, LONDON. 
T. M. E. ARMSTRONG, wg dl site y. 


O@~ This Insurance Scheme covers any person 


travelling as a passenger in any purt 


of Great Britain or Ireland. 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID 


We pay any number of claims in respect 
of each accident—not the first claim only. 


Omar | INSURANCE. 


£2 
£100 RAILWAY 
(For terms see 


£100 CYCLING 
£100 AEROPLANE below.) 


504 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
including three of £2,00U and one of £1,000. 


This Insurance holds good for any number of claims of 
£2,000 each—not for one only. £2,000 specially guaranteed 
by THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE COR. 
PORATION, LIMITED, 56 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, 
E.C., to whom uot.ces of claiu, under the following couditions, 
must be seut within seven days to the above address, 

will be paid by the above Corporation to the 

legal representative of any person killed by 
£2,000 an accident in Great Britain or Irel.ud to the 

passenger train in which the deceased was 
travelling as a passenger (including post-office servantsin 
railway sortiug vans), and who, at the time of such accident, 
had in his, or her, possession, the Insurance Coupon on this 
page, or the paper in which it is, with his, or her, usual signa- 
ture, writtcn in ink or pencil, on the space provided at the fout. 
This paper may be left at his, or her, place of abode, so long as 
the coupon is signed. 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the said gum shall be paid to the 
Jegal representative of such }-erson injured, should death result 
from such accident within three calendar months thereafter, 
and tbat notice of the accident be given within three days 
of its occurrence. - 

In the event of a person, not being a railway 

a servunt on duty, nora suicide, ner enguged man 

g J (lo) illegal act, having the current number of Peorson's 
Weekly on him, or her, at the time of being killed 

by a railway accident in the United Kingdom, although not by 
an accident to any trainin which he, or she, may be travelling as 
@ passenger, the legal representative of the deceased will receive 
thesum of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS, whether the conpon 
be sigued or vot, provided notice in every case be given tu ‘THE 
Ockan ACCIDENT AND GUARANTER Corporation, Limiter, 
36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, E.C., within seven days from 
the occurrence of the accident. 


One Hundred Pounds will be paid to the legal represen. 
tative of any cyclist who moets his death by acenlent while 
actually ridirg a cycle, provided that deceased at the time of 
such accideut Lad in bir, or her, yossesscor, the Insurance 
Coupon on this page, or the paperin which it is, with his, or 
her, usual sigmiture, writien in ink or pencil. on the space 

rovided at the foot, and that dvath oceurred within twenty-four 


ours thereafter, und that notice was given of such accident to 
the suid Corporation at above address within three days of its 
occurrence. This pxper muy be left at bis, or her, place of 


' abode, so lony as the coupon is signed. 


One Hundred Poynas wiil be paid to the legal representa. 
tive of anyove dying ag the direct and sole result of injurics 
inflicted upou him (or her} within the United Kinudom by a 
falliug acroplanc, pRoviokD that death occurs within twenty: 
four hours from the receipt of the injuries, thac he (or she) 
shall prior to the acci-tent have sigued this Conpon-Lisiurance- 
‘Ticket in the sjace provided at the foot, that he (or she) shail 
notat the time be on theacroy lane nor engaged in aero.auties, 
and that notice of the avcilent be given to the Corporaticn 
within three days of its occurrence. 

The above conditions are of the essence of the contract. 

This msurauce holds good for the current week ef issuc only, 
and entitles the holder to the benefit of, and is subject to the 
conditions of, tho ‘‘Ocean Accident and Gnarantes 
Company, Limited, Act,’ 1890, Risks Nos. 2.and 3. 

The Purchase of this Publication is admitted to be t 
ment ofa Premium under Sect. 33 0f the Act. A Py’: 
Actcan be seen at the otlice of this Journal, or 
corporution. 


No perzon ei recover oa more than one! 
Instrrance-Ticket of this paper in respect of she sai 


Subscribers who havo duly paid a twelrea: 
scription for PEARSON'S WEEKLY :n adeone> 
newsagont, or tothe Poblisher, need not, dirii:, ’ 
eovered by their subscription, sign tha coaron, 
the paper ontheirperson. It is ovly ec s 


the new ent’s receipt to tha putiivber Verges, 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C., and a certi:.cate will bo 
sent in exchange. 
Signature 
Available from 9 acm. Wedre day, May hii Mie 
until midaight, Tiersdis, “Nay 20rd, £912. 


Ew wens wes eee 


to be careful about certain things that so many people are apt to overlook. Our lives are often made 1 
happy or miserable by small matters. The greatest men the world has seen have insisted upon the ; 
importance of little things. Genius itself has been defined as the capacity for taking infinite pains. 
That of course does not mean that we should pay close attention to really unimportant trifles; but one 
needs to remember that there are little things that may develop into big things—little ailments for 
example, that grow serious through neglect. Every jndisposition is an indication that something has 
gone wrong, something is out of order. It you are troubled with unpleasant sensations after eating—wind, | 
acidity, impaired appetite, headache, biliousness, “liverishness,” or constipation—it means that your | 
digestive system is upset and needs regulating. It is necessary first to remove the cause, when the evil 1 
effects will speedily disappear. The best thing to do on the appearance of warning symptoms is 
TO TAKE | ; 
a few doses of Beecham’s Pills, the remedy par excellence for all irregularities of the stomach, liver, | 
kidneys, and bowels. Men and women for several generations have increasingly used this world-famous | 
specific, and the fact that Beecham’s Pills enjoy a sale far greater than that of any other patent medicine { 
ever introduced alone testifies to their pre-eminent value. It has been estimated that a very large ' 
percentage of all illnesses begin with unhealthy conditions of the digestive and assimilative organs. Such 
ailments, therefore, should not be allowed to continue. Beecham’s Pills, which are compounded of the ; 
purest ingredients of vegetable origin, will be found really curative and beneficial. Taken as directed, | 
they are suitable for either sex. An occasional dose proves an excellent tonic aperient at any time, i‘ 
purifying the system and increasing mental and physical vigour. You will certainly gain by taking 


% 


BEECHAM’S PILLS | 


The many dainty ways in which 


I 


Pure Chocolate Confections are offere 
make them always acceptable offerings ( 
the most exacting taste. The chastene: 
of their appearance, and their flavour a: 
unsurpassed. Made in British Factorix 
by British Labour where the conditions 2: 
the best money and science can mat 
them. The ingredients are guarante | 
by the Oldest House in the Trade, Who: 
Cocoas and Chocolates Have Won Mc: : 
Awards Than Any Others, 


300 GRANDS PRIX, GOLD MEDALS, 


MARKBERE TO 
H.M.THE KINO... THE QUEEN 
AND H M.QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 


Coa | 


& 


nT 


